Ronald Colman Outdoes 
Any of His Previous Ef¬ 
forts in This Sensational 

SS5-™, ARROWSMITH” 

This Campaign Sheet 
Contains A Wealth of 
Publicity Stories, Exploi¬ 

Screen Version of Sinclair 
Lewis’ Famous Novel 

PUBLICITY SECTION 

tation Suggestions for 
Tie-ups, Ballyhoo and 
Lobby Displays 


LEAD IN “ARROWSMITH” 
IS COLMAN’S MOST 
IMPORTANT ROLE 

Picturization of Lewis’ Novel 
Hero Is Most Important Role 
in Ronald Colman’s Career 


Ronald Colman has a theory that 
an actor goes stale both on him¬ 
self and on his public if he sticks 
too long to one kind of play or 
picture. That is why “Arrow- 
smith,” Samuel Goldwyn’s film ver¬ 
sion of the world-famous novel by 
SinclairLewis, coming to the 
Theatre on ., is en¬ 

tirely different from anything 
Ronald Colman has been seen in 
for the last two years, sharp, grip¬ 
ping realism instead of the melo¬ 
drama of “The Unholy Garden” 
and the comedy of “Raffles” and 
“The Devil to Pay.” 

In fact he has even figured out 
the cycle of different kinds of pro¬ 
ductions through which the actor’s 
career must run if he is to do right 
by the public and himself. Comedy, 
melodrama, serious drama, ro¬ 
mance — those are the various 
stages, and then back again. That 
is why he is thinking of doing a 
light romance now that “Arrow- 
smith” is finished. It implies, of 
course that the actor in question is 
versatile enough to get away with 
all four kinds of acting. But his 
past career seems to indicate that 
if anyone is that versatile, Ronald 
Colman is. 

He has hung up his name as an 
all-time famous performer in all 
four departments. His performance 
in such famous melodramas as 
“Beau Geste” and “Bulldog Drum¬ 
mond” is a screen proverb. In seri¬ 
ous drama he has “Condemned” 
and “Stella Dallas” behind him. In 
comedy he has “The Devil to Pay” 
and “Raffles.” He has left his mark 
on every kind of screen production 
except slapstick comedy. 

Plays Lead in Lewis Story 

Now, as the crusading young 
doctor in “Arrowsmith,” the 
United Artists picture, he is play¬ 
ing one of • the most important 
roles in his career, the leading part 
in the first dramatization of a Sin¬ 
clair Lewis novel the sound screen 
has ever seen. Its story of a young 
American scientist battle against 
disease and prejudice is acknowl¬ 
edged as its author’s masterpiece. 

Supporting Ronald Colman in 
“Arrowsmith” are such eminent 
stage stars as Helen Hayes, Rich¬ 
ard Bennett, and A. E. Anson. John 
Ford, who made picture history 
with “The Iron Horse,” directed, 
and the novel was adapted to the 
screen bv Sidney Howard, the Pul¬ 
itzer Prize playwright. 

SINCLAIR LEWIS PRAISES 
GOLDWYN ON FILM 
OF “ARROWSMITH” 


Author Greatly Pleased with Cast 
and Adaptation of His 
Best-Seller Novel 


Whatever other authors feel 
about picture versions of their 
books, Sinclair Lewis approves 
heartily of the motion picture 
Samuel Goldwyn made out of his 
“Arrowsmith,” which comes to the 
Theatre on , with 

Ronald Colman playing the cru¬ 
sading young doctor. 

Mr. Lewis first saw the picture 
at its New York premiere and im¬ 
mediately wrote the following let¬ 
ter to Mr. Goldwyn: 

“Dear Mr. Goldwyn: 

I want to thank you for “Ar¬ 
rowsmith”—one of the greatest 
evenings I have had at the thea¬ 
tre. I want to thank you and 
Sidney Howard, and Ronald Col¬ 
man, and Helen Hayes, and A. E. 
Anson, and Richard Bennett for 
a film which has completely car¬ 
ried out everything I tried to 
do in “Arrowsmith.” 


Sincerely, 

Sinclair Lei 
Coming on the heels of T 
dore Dreiser’s denunciation oi 
picture version of his novel 
American Tragedy,” Mr. L< 
warm praise of “Arrowsn 
made a national sensation. In p 
interviews he pointed to “Ar 
Mmith” as an example of how r 
mg pictures have “grown up 
the last few years and com 
emotional maturity. He decl 
that the legends that the authc 
a book is always dissatisfied 
its adaptation to the screen nee 
longer exist, now that audie 
and producers are ready to tr 
late great books into great i 
without distortion. 
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SAMUEL GOLDWYN 

Presents 

RONALD COLMAN 

in 

“Arrowsmith” 

with 

HELEN HAYES 

From the novel by Sinclair Lewis 
Adapted by Sidney Howard and Directed by John Ford 
United Artists Picture 


Martin Arrowsmith . 

Leora Tozer . 

Sondelius . 

Professor Max Gottlieb... 

The Pioneer Girl. 

The Old Doctor . 

Mr. Tozer .,. 

Mrs. Tozer . 

Bert Tozer . 

Henry Novak . 

Mrs. Novak . 

Dr. Hesselink . 

State Veterinary . 

Joyce Lanyon . 

Dr. Tubbs . 

Terry Wickett . 

Twyford .. 

Miss Twyford . 

The Governor . 

Oliver Marchand . 


CAST 


Settings by Richard Day 
Musical Score by Alfred Newman 
Photography by Ray June 


Ronald Colman 

. Helen Hayes 

. Richard Bennett 

. A. E. Anson 

.Charlotte Henry 

.James Marcus 

De Witt Jennings 

.a. ...B eulah Bondi 

.Bert Roach 

.John M. Qualen 

. Adele Watson 

. Sidney DeGrey 

.David Landau 

Myrna Loy 

.Claude King 

Russell Hopton 

.Alec B. Francis 

.... Florence Britton 

. Lumsden Here 

Clarence Brooks 


THE STORY 

Martin Arrowsmith, a young medical student in the Midddle 
West, dreams of devoting himself to scientific research under Max 
Gottlieb, a great medical discoverer who teaches him. But during 
his interneship, he meets Leora Tozer, a nurse in, his hospital, and 
marrying her makes it necessary for him to go back with her to her 
home town in So. Dakota and become a practicing physician. He 
chafes under the necessity of dosing farmers for colds and stomach 
aches, and finally has an opportunity to do some really scientific 
work in developing a serum to cure a cattle disease which is 
ravaging the country. This discovery brings him an invitation from 
the McGurk Institute, a great research foundation in New York, 
to join their staff; Gottlieb is also on the McGurk staff and Arrow- 
smith and Leora go to New York. 

The head of the Institute is Dr. Tubbs, a rich man who cares 
only for the publicity that comes out of the work. After Arrow- 
smith has worked for two years without making any startling 
discoveries, Tubbs wants to dismiss him, but Gottlieb defends 
him. Presently Arrowsmith seems to be on the verge of developing 
a highly important serum-cure; before he is ready to publish his 
discovery, Tubbs announces it to the newspapers. Then they dis¬ 
cover that a French doctor has already announced a similar dis¬ 
covery and Arrowsmith will be in disgrace with the scientific world 
unless he can prove Tubbs’ extravagant claims. 

On Gottlieb’s advice, he goes to a small island in the West 
Indies where bubonic plague (The Black Death) is raging, accom¬ 
panied by Dr. Sondelius, a famous plague-expert, and Leora, who 
insists on going with him. At the risk of their lives they succeed 
in demonstrating that the serum is all it was claimed to be; but 
Sondelius and Leora are killed by the plague, leaving Arrowsmith 
to go back alone. 

Tubbs has a triumphant reception prepared for him in New 
York and Joyce Lanyon, a beautiful divorcee whom he met in the 
West Indies makes advances to him. But he ignores both her and 
the reception and goes, a broken man, to see Gottlieb, his old master. 
He finds that Gottlieb also is broken; his mind has given way after 
too strenuous work for his beloved science. When Tubbs brings 
in the reporters to see the two of them together, he denounces 
them all in a rage and walks out of the Institute, to devote the 
rest of his life obscurely to his work, far away from the shouters 
of the world. 


Ronald Colman and Helen Hayes Portray 
Stellar Roles in Goldwyn’s “Arrowsmith” 

John Ford Directs Screen Idols in Film Version of Sinclair 
Lewis’ Powerful Drama and Best-Seller 


“Arrowsmith,” the masterpiece of Sinclair Lewis, the only 
American novelist ever to win a Nobel Prize, comes as a motion 
picture to the Theatre on , in a great 

production by Samuel Goldwyn, with Ronald Colman playing 
the title role of the crusading 


young doctor. 

Metropolitan critics have al¬ 
ready hailed “Arrowsmith” as one 
of the most important pictures of 
the year, and Sinclair Lewis him¬ 
self, after witnessing its New York 
premiere, acknowledged publicly 
that it had succeeded in doing 
everything he had tried to do in 
the book. The distinction of its 
story, the importance of its cast 
and the acclaim with which it has 
been received combine to make it 
a cinematic event. 

Helen Hayes, the stage star who 
recently triumphed in her first 
screen appearance in “The Sin of 
Madelon Claudet,” plays opposite 
Ronald Colman in the role of the 
devoted wife who risks her life for 
her husband’s career. Richard Ben¬ 
nett, the stormy petrel of the stage 
and father of Constance, Joan and 
Barbara Bennett, has a major role 
as Sondelius, the plague-fighting 
Swede, and A. E. Anson, an emi¬ 
nent stage figure making his mo¬ 
tion picture debut, has another rich 
character role. 

Splendid Support Cast 

Myrna Loy, Florence Britton, 
Claude King, Alec B. Francis take 
important parts, and several of the 
minor roles are filled by the same 
galaxy of expert actors who made 
every character in Samuel Gold¬ 
wyn’s “Street Scene” an individ¬ 
ual event. 

The story of “Arrowsmith” is 
the story of one man’s devotion 


and ambition in the battle of hu¬ 
manity against the death-dealing 
plagues which have always been 
the scourge of mankind. It sweeps 
from the mid-western countryside 
to a tropical island in the West 
Indies, where young Dr. Arrow- 
smith and his colleagues go to bat¬ 
tle against the black death. His re¬ 
lations with the little nurse he 
marries as a struggling country 
doctor, continuing throughout the 
picture, weave a broad current of 
romance through its stirring 
scenes. 

Awarded Nobel Prize 

“Arrowsmith” as a novel is ac¬ 
knowledged by most critics to be 
the finest work of Sinclair Lewis, 
its author. It won a Pulitzer Prize 
on publication, only to have Mr. 
Lewis refuse to accept the award 
as not representing his work. Last 
year his eminence as an interna¬ 
tionally important writer was rec¬ 
ognized by the award of the Nobel 
Prize for literature, the greatest 
such award in the world, previous¬ 
ly won by no other American. 

John Ford, who has been one of 
the best-known directors in motion 
pictures ever since he did “The 
Iron Horse,” directed “Arrow- 
smith” for Samuel Goldwyn. It was 
adapted from the novel by Sidney 
Howard, the famous dramatist and 
winner of a Pulitzer Prize several 
years ago with his “They Knew 
What They Wanted” as presented 
by the New York Theatre Guild. 


NOTED PLAYERS CAST IN 
SAMUEL GOLDWYN’S 
“ARROWSMITH” 


AUTHOR SATISFIED WITH 
THE SCREEN VERSION 
OF “ARROWSMITH” 


Ronald Colman Heads Cast in 
Screen Version of Famous 
Sinclair Lewis Novel 


Three of the foremost players of 
the speaking stage, and an actor who 
is foremost on the screen in his own 
right, appear together in “Arrow- 
smith,” Samuel Goldwyn’s produc¬ 
tion of Sinclair Lewis’ novel, which 

comes to the .. Theatre 

on . Besides Ronald 

Colman, who plays the leading role 
of the crusading young doctor, there 
are Helen Hayes, Richard Bennett 
and A. E. Anson, all of them bring¬ 
ing years of fame and experience to 
this production. 

Such an array of artists would 
be impossible on the stage, where no 
single producer’s pocketbook could 
afford so many. It is unusual in films 
too, for that matter, but Samuel 
Goldwyn, sparing no effort to make 
“Arrowsmith” an outstanding pro¬ 
duction, has assembled a cast which 
bids fair to be historic. 

Stellar Cast Selected 

Helen Hayes, recently introduced 
to the screen as a star in her own 
right in “The Sin of Madelon 
Claudet,” occasioned a furore on 
Broadway a few years ago in 
“Coquette” and has ever since been 
recognized as one of the queens of 
the stage. Previously she had been an 
eminent comedienne with stage ex¬ 
perience dating back to her eighth 
year. 

Richard Bennett, as the father of 
Constance, Joan and Barbara Ben¬ 
nett, is already famous in the screen 
world. His activities have, however, 
been largely confined to the stage 
where, for the last twenty years, he 
has been one of the most eminent 
American actors, appearing with 
huge success in plays of the calibre 
of “They Knew What They 
Wanted,” “He Who Gets Slapped,” 
“The Dove,” “Damaged Goods.” 
“Jamegan” and “Beyond the Hori¬ 
zon.” He recently appeared in sup¬ 
port of his daughter Constance in 
“Bought.” 

“Arrowsmith,” the United Artists 
picture, is A. E. Anson’s screen de¬ 
but, rounded off a long career which 
has included supporting Doris 
Keane in all her long runs of “Ro¬ 
mance” and constant activity in both 
New York and London. 

In addition, the cast of “Arrow- 
smith” brings back Beulah Bondi, 
who was the individual hit player 
of Samuel Goldwyn’s “Street Scene” 
and Myrna Loy. John Ford di¬ 
rected. 


Success of Film Proves That 
American Cinema Has Come 
to Full Maturity, Lewis 


Sinclair Lewis, the only Ameri¬ 
can novelist ever to win a Nobel 
Prize, is convinced that American 
motion pictures have at last 
“grown up.” He was convinced by 
witnessing the New York premiere 
of “Arrowsmith,” the motion pic¬ 
ture made by Samuel Goldwyn out 
of “Arrowsmith,” Mr. Lewis’ mas¬ 
ter novel, now playing at the 
Theatre, starring Ronald Colman. 

Contrary to the usual notion that 
authors are always annoyed by 
what happens to their books when 
they become motion pictures, Mr. 
Lewis wrote to Mr. Goldwyn after 
the premiere that the picture had 
“completely carried out everything 
I tried to do in ‘Arrowsmith.’ ” In 
press interviews afterwards he ex¬ 
pressed the opinion that pictures 
like “Arrowsmith” prove definitely 
that the American cinema has 
come to full maturity. 

Since Mr. Lewis is one of the 
most eminent living American 
novelists, with famous works like 
“Main Street,” “Babbitt” and 
“Dodsworth” to his credit, most 
of his books have been filmed at 
one time or another. But “Arrow- 
smith” is the first picture made 
from a Lewis novel which the 
author has publicly approved. 



H0I0D Hayes, featured player in 
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An Array of Sure-Fire Publicity Material 


BRILLIANT CAST PICKED 
FOR SCREEN VERSION 
OF “ARROWSMITH” 


Ronald Colman and Helen Hayes 
Play Stellar Roles in New 
Sam Goldwyn Masterpiece 


The acknowledged masterpiece 
of one of America’s foremost nov¬ 
elists comes to the screen of the 

.Theatre on. in 

“Arrowsmith,” Samuel Goldwyn’s 
production of Sinclair Lewis’ nov¬ 
el, with Ronald Colman playing 
the title role of the crusading 
young doctor. Its author was last 
year awarded the first Nobel prize 
for literature ever given an Amer¬ 
ican novelist. 

“Arrowsmith” is additionally 
notable in the fact that it gives 
Ronald Colman his first American 
role. Although he has been one of 
the screen’s most eminent stars for 
nearly ten years, his previous roles 
have always been English or Euro¬ 
pean, in such memorable suc¬ 
cesses as “Bulldog Drummond” 
and “Raffles” and “The Magic 
Flame.” In the character of Mar¬ 
tin Arrowsmith he plays a brilliant 
young doctor born in America and 
battling his way through prejudice 
and difficulties to the top of the 
scientific world, risking his life to 
battle disease among savage ne¬ 
groes, sacrificing everything to his 
passion for science. 

Brilliant Cast Selected 

To match such two famous 
names as Sinclair Lewis and Ron¬ 
ald Colman, Samuel Goldwyn 
gathered together a brilliant cast 
in support. Opposite Ronald Col¬ 
man plays Helen Hayes, the stage 
star whose performance in “Co¬ 
quette” was an event in the Amer¬ 
ican theatre; she has recently be¬ 
come an overnight success in mov¬ 
ing pictures in “The Sin of Made- 
Ion Claudet.” Then there is Rich¬ 
ard Bennett, another first flight 
star of the legitimate stage, and 
father of Constance and Joan 
Bennett. Beulah Bondi, the indi¬ 
vidual hit player of “Street Scene” 
and Myrna Loy are other famous 
names. 

Besides being a brilliant story 
in its own right, “Arrowsmith” is 
an accurate inside picture of the 
profession of scientific medicine. 
Sinclair Lewis derived his material 
for it from Dr. Paul de Kruif, 
author of “Microbe Hunters” and 
“Hunger Fighters.” 

“Arrowsmith,” the United Ar¬ 
tists picture, was directed by John 
Ford, the veteran director whose 
work on “The Iron Horse” long 
since made him a leader in the pic¬ 
ture industry. It was adapted to 
the screen by Sidney Howard with 
the same technique which made 
"Raffles,” “Bulldog Drummond” 
and “The Devil to Pay” outstand¬ 
ing successes. 


u 


Goldwyn’s Screen Version of 
Sinclair Lewis’ Novel Has 
Brilliant Cast 

In casting “Arrowsmith,” the 
current feature at the Theatre, 
Samuel Goldwyn gathered together 
a brilliant galaxy of the best known 
names of stage and screen, not only 
for the leading roles, but for minor 
parts as well. The wide scope and 
varied characterization of this 
master novel by Sinclair Lewis, the 
only American novelist ever to win 
a Nobel Prize, allowed opportuni¬ 
ties for every kind of actor. 

Ronald Colman plays the title 
role of the crusading young doctor, 
supported by Helen Hayes, the 
eminent stage star whose first pic¬ 
ture, “The Sin of Madelon Clau¬ 
det,” was one of the events of last 
year’s success. For the role of Son- 
delius, the plague-fighting Swede, 
Richard Bennett, the stormy petrel 
of the theatre and father of Con¬ 
stance, Joan and Barbara Bennett, 
was selected by Mr. Goldwyn. 

Other Prominent Members 

In addition A. E. Anson, who 
has been noted for character por¬ 
traits in the legitimate theatre for 
the last thirty years, plays the old 
scientist Gottlieb, who inspires 
Arrowsmith to his life-work in 
science. And Myrna Loy, Alec B. 
Francis, and Claude King. 

Last year Mr. Goldwyn brought 
to Hollywood practically the 
whole original New York cast of 
“Street Scene,” when he was mak¬ 
ing that play into a moving pic¬ 
ture. For “Arrowsmith” he re¬ 
tained several of the “Street 
Scene” actors, among them Beulah 
Bondi, whose portrayal of the gos- 
sippy neighbor in that play was a 
major sensation. Others are Rus¬ 
sell Hopton, DeWitt Jennings, and 
John M. Qualen. 

John Ford, director of “The 
Iron Horse,” directed “Arrow- 
smith” for Samuel Goldwyn, from 
an original prepared by Sidney 
Howard. 


MANY 
CAST IN 


rAGE PLAYERS 
ARROWSMITH” 



Ronald Colman ^Richard Bennett 
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Technical Difficulties for Filming 
of “Arrowsmith” Presented Big Problem 


Ronald Colman as Leading Character Took a Short Course in 
Practice of Handling of Medical Apparatus 


The technical difficulties of filming “Arrowsmith,” the Samuel Goldwyn 

picture, starring Ronald Colman, which comes to the . 

Theatre on., were all that any reader of Sinclair Lewis’ 


kaleidoscopic novel would imagine, 
way from a country kitchen in South 
Dakota 'through the elaborate lab¬ 
oratories of a great research institu¬ 
tion to the burning of a complete 
West Indian village were required in 
the production. 

Hundreds of rats—necessary be¬ 
cause rats spread the bubonic plague 
against which Arrowsmith fought 
his great scientific fight were pro¬ 
cured from professional rat-catch¬ 
ers all over California. Two herds 
of cattle, carefully doctored to look 
as if they were suffering from hoof- 
and-mouth disease, furnished a prob¬ 
lem to the Goldwyn make-up man 
such as he had never experienced in 
his life before. 

Technically Correct 

The problems were all the more 
complicated because “Arrowsmith”, 
laid as it is in laboratories and 
among doctors, would have to be 
technically correct in every scientific 
detail to satisfy the several hundred 
thousand doctors who could be ex¬ 
pected to go to see the picture 
when it was released. The latest 
laboratory equipment was gathered 
together, some of it specially pur¬ 
chased in Europe, electric furnaces, 
marble dissecting tables, micro¬ 
scopes, crystal test-tubes, and set 
up in the Goldwyn studios on sets 
carefully copied from careful photo¬ 
graphs and drawings of the most 
modem laboratories in the United 
States. Ronald Colman had to take 
what amounted to a short course 
in medical practice to enable him 


Fifty-eight settings, ranging all the 

to handle the instruments with pro¬ 
fessional assurance. 

Training was particularly neces¬ 
sary in the scene where, as the bril¬ 
liant young Dr. Arrowsmith, he has 
to inoculate the cattle with his new 
serum that first brings him fame. For 
jabbing hypodermic needles into re¬ 
sentful bulls is not only a delicate 
operation but a dangerous one. Mr. 
Colman was coached for the job by 
a whole staff of veterinaries and 
brought it off successfully with little 
damage to either the cattle or him¬ 
self. 

Details Carefully Checked 

The details of the original story, 
carefully preserved in the screen ver¬ 
sion, were secured by Sinclair Lewis 
from Dr. Paul de Kruif, author of 
“Microbe Hunters” and “Hunger 
Fighters” and one of the best known 
contemporary writers on medical 
subjects. Each detail in production 
was carefully checked by eminent 
physicians in Los Angeles, to make 
sure that no doctor who saw “Arrow- 
smith” would have any opportunity 
to object to Mr. Colman’s perform¬ 
ance either as physician or as re¬ 
search worker. 

In the cast supporting Ronald 
Colman are such eminent stage fig¬ 
ures as Helen Hayes, Richard Ben¬ 
nett and A. E. Anson, along with 
Beulah Bondi and Myrna Loy. This 
United Artists picture was directed 
by John Ford, maker of “The Iron 
Horse” and adapted to the screen 
by Sidney Howard. 


Samuel Goldwyn’s “Arroivsmith” is One 
of Screen’s Outstanding Achievements 

Ronald Colman Portrays Leading Role; Splendid Performance Is 
Given by Helen Hayes in Powerful Story 


(Review) 


One of the classics of modem 
American literature has become one 
of the classics of the screen in “Ar¬ 
rowsmith,” Samuel Goldwyn’s pro¬ 
duction of the famous novel by 
Sinclair Lewis, which came to the 

. Theatre last night. 

It has reality, tension, splendid act¬ 
ing, a gripping sweep of emotions, 
and a new type of role for Ronald 
Colman to make it one of the film 
events of the year. 

It is easy to see that Colman’s per¬ 
formance of the young hero, Dr. 
Martin Arrowsmith, has as much to 
do with the success of the picture 
as the brilliant story that made the 
book a best-seller. Without a single 
false step, never losing the personal 
appeal which has made him such 
an eminent figure on the screen, he 
builds Arrowsmith up into a com¬ 
plete character who will live a long 
time in the memory of picture fans. 
It should rank with his performances 
in “Beau Geste” and “Bulldog 
Drummond.” 

Helen Hayes Scores Again 

In addition, “Arrowsmith” gives 
the world of movie-goers another 
opportunity to see Helen Hayes, 
whose emotional powers made her 
first picture, “The Sin of Madelon 


Claudet,” such a triumph. Here this 
great American actress has another 
role exactly suited for her, that of 
the little nurse who marries Dr. 
Arrowsmith and stands by him in 
the face of disappointment and 
death. This picture confirms the 
hope that she would become one of 
the most appealing and brilliant 
heroines in pictures. 

The rest of the cast matches the 
principal characters in brilliance. 
Richard Bennett in particular, as 
the plague-fighting veteran, stands 
out; and Myrna Loy, A. E. Anson, 
Alec B. Francis, and Florence Brit¬ 
ton are not far behind. 

A Powerful Story 

The story sweeps from the Dakota 
wheat country to New York and 
then down to a tiny island in the 
West Indies where Arrowsmith and 
his wife go to fight the Black Death 
that is threatening the whole civil¬ 
ized world. Quiet heroism, devotion, 
comedy, mingle in it in faithful 
transcription of the book. It would 
be worth seeing for Colman’s per- 
performance alone. As it is, with its 
gripping, human story and perfect 
casting, it is making screen history. 
It is a United Artists picture. 


“Arrowsmith” Reveals Fearless Battle 
of Scientists to End Bubonic Plague 


Ronald Colman Appears in Role of Crusading Hero-Doctor in Samuel 
Goldwyn’s Adaptation of Sinclair Lewis’ Novel 


“Arrowsmith,” Samuel Goldwyn’s picturization of Sinclair Lewis* 

novel, starring Ronald Colman, which comes to the . Theatre 

on ., records the thrilling, tragic story of what fearless 

scientists have done to stamp out the great plagues which have always 


been the worst enemies of mankind. 
In the role of its crusading doctor- 
hero, Ronald Colman goes down to 
a savage island in the West Indies 
to risk his life against bubonic 
plague, the historic Black Death, in 
hopes of proving that he has discov¬ 
ered its cure. 

The novel of “Arrowsmith,” 
acknowledged to be Sinclair Lewis’ 
masterpiece, is, of course, fiction. 
But neither the ravages of the Black 
Death nor the perils of the men who 
have sought to stamp out such 
scourges are fictitious. 

Plague No Longer a Threat 

Nowadays the civilized world pays 
little attention to bubonic plague be¬ 
cause it is no longer a threat. But 
until a few years ago it was not 
even known that it was rats which, 
travelling from one continent to an¬ 
other on ships, carried the terrible 
disease from its breeding places in 
the East to Europe and America. 
Time and time again, both in me¬ 
diaeval and modern times, the Black 
Death came out of the East and ex¬ 
terminated whole cities and coun¬ 
tries. 

In the fourteenth century it killed 
half the population of England. In 
the seventeenth century, as Samuel 
Pepys and Daniel Defoe have re¬ 
corded permanently in literature, it 
killed 70,000 people in London alone. 
New Orleans and San Francisco 


have both had frightful epidemics of 
it in recent times, and it is said to 
have killed six million people in 
India between 1896 and 1907. And 
it is only through the fearless in¬ 
vestigations of men like Mr. Lewis’ 
Dr. Arrowsmith that the plague has 
finally been removed as a constant 
menace to the civilized world. 

Scientists Faced Death 

When Congress recently awarded 
a medal to the last survivor of Dr. 
Walter Reed’s yellow fever experi¬ 
ments in Havana in 1898, the world 
was again reminded of how gallantly 
scientists have faced death for the 
general good. There, after the Span- 
ish-American war, several soldiers 
and army doctors deliberately used 
their own bodies as proving 
grounds for their theories that yel¬ 
low fever, which was decimating the 
American troops, was transmitted 
by the bite of a particular kind of 
mosquito. Some of them died as 
martyrs to science, just as Martin 
Arrowsmith’s wife dies of the plague 
she is exposed to when accompany¬ 
ing her husband. 

So that this “Arrowsmith,” which 
now serves Ronald Colman for one 
of his greatest roles, is a story of 
modern heroes, fighting with test- 
tubes and microscopes instead of 
with sword and shield, but crusaders 
all the same. It is a faithful record 
of a grim romance of modern life. 


“ARROWSMITH” BIGGEST 
OF SINCLAIR LEWIS’ 
STORY SENSATIONS 


Goldwyn Brings Best-Seller 
to Screen with Ronald 
Colman Playing Lead 


HELEN HAYES IS GREAT 
HELP TO BOTH STAGE 
AND SCREEN, GOLDWYN 


Producer Points Out Success on 
Stage a Great Help to Her 
Work in Pictures 


“Arrowsmith,” Samuel Goldwyn’s 
picture starring Ronald Colman as 
the crusading young doctor, now at 
the . Theatre, is ac¬ 

knowledged to be the masterpiece of 
Sinclair Lewis who is the first Amer¬ 
ican novelist ever to be awarded a 
Nobel Prize. Even before he re¬ 
ceived that world-wide honor last 
year, he had been known for ten 
years as a leader of American litera¬ 
ture. 

His “Main Street” and “Babbitt” 
added new words to the American 
language and had a large part in 
developing the current interest in 
Europe in contemporary American 
literature. His books have been 
translated into almost every civilized 
language and have sold over a mil¬ 
lion copies all over the world. “Dods- 
worth” and “The Man Who Knew 
Coolidge” are other works, but 
“Arrowsmith,” his story of man¬ 
kind’s battle against disease and pre¬ 
judice, stands in the front rank of his 
achievements. 

Dr. de Kruif Aided Lewis 

The notion of writing a novel 
about a plague-fighting hero came to 
him from Dr. Paul de Kruif, the 
famous bacteriologist and eminent 
writer on medical subjects. All of 
the authentic material contained in 
the book and the picture was sup¬ 
plied by Dr. de Kruif, whose books 
“Microbe Hunters” and “Hunger 
Fighters” have been best sellers al¬ 
most as popular as Lewis’ own. 

“Arrowsmith” was one of the 
issues which led to the famous 
quarrel last year between Sinclair 
Lewis and Theodore Dreiser at the 
Metropolitan Club, Dreiser claim¬ 
ing that the project had been of¬ 
fered to him before it was to Lewis 
and that he had refused it. 

Adaptation By Howard 

Sidney Howard, the Pulitzer Prize 
playwright who has done the adapt¬ 
ing to the screen of all Ronald Col¬ 
man’s talking pictures, asserted, 
after finishing the adaptation of 
“Arrowsmith,” that Sinclair Lewis’ 
method of writing makes his books 
ideal from the technical point of 
view for the screen. Their vivid char¬ 
acterization, episodic treatment and 
rapid action, he said, left the adap¬ 
ter little to do but concentrate the 
action and cut out minor details. 

John Ford, director of the fa¬ 
mous “The Iron Horse,” had charge 
of the production of “Arrowsmith,” 
a United Artists picture, for Samuel 
Goldwyn. Besides Ronald Colman 
in the leading role, the cast contains 
Helen Hayes, Richard Bennett, A. 
E. Anson, Beulah Bondi and Myrna 
Loy. 


How an eminent stage-star like 
Helen Hayes can help both the 
stage and the picture industry by 
making a success in motion pic¬ 
tures is explained by Samuel Gold¬ 
wyn, producer of “Arrowsmith,” 
his film version of Sinclair Lewis’ 
novel, in which Miss Hayes plays 
opposite Ronald Colman at the 
. Theatre. 

Although the great screen-public 
had hardly even heard of her be¬ 
fore her triumph in “The Sin of 
Madelon Claudet” last year, Helen 
Hayes has long been known to the 
New York theatrical world as one 
of the most brilliant of the younger 
actresses. As the heroine of “Co¬ 
quette,” the play which Mary 
Pickford did on the screen, she be¬ 
came famous overnight four years 
ago. “Arrowsmith” is her second 
picture. 

The point is, says Mr. Goldwyn, 
that the presence of a name like 
Helen Hayes in the cast of a pic¬ 
ture will bring into the picture- 
theatres stage-fans who seldom go 
to movies and know little or noth¬ 
ing of the new developments in the 
cinema. That will be particularly 
true in large cities where Miss 
Hayes has played in theatrical pro¬ 
ductions and developed a follow¬ 
ing. 

Now on Stage 

On the other hand, film-patrons 
who share the present enthusiasm 
over Miss Hayes as a picture-ac¬ 
tress will be drawn to see her on 
the stage in New York and Chicago 
and Boston and the other large 
cities when she is in a stage pro¬ 
duction. That is particularly im¬ 
portant for all concerned, since 
her screen activities are not pre¬ 
venting Miss Hayes from going on 
with her stage career. She is now 
playing in “The Good Fairy,” the 
play by Ferenc Molnar which is 
one of the comedy sensations of 
the present theatrical season in 
New York. 
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Attention-Gaining Current Newspaper Stories 


RICHARD BENNETT HAS 
IMPORTANT ROLE IN 
NEW GOLDWYN FILM 


Appears in Support to Ronald 
Colman in Film Version of 
Lewis’ “Arrowsmith” 

Richard Bennett, one of the most 
brilliant and tempestuous personal¬ 
ities on the American stage, the sub¬ 
ject of legends which will be re¬ 
membered for generations, supports 
Ronald Colman in “Arrowsmith,” 
the Samuel Goldwyn production of 
Sinclair Lewis’ master-novel which 
comes to the Theatre 

on. . Between his record 

of famous performances and his 
habit of stopping shows and lectur¬ 
ing the audience from the stage, 
Richard Bennett is a proverb in the 
theatrical world. There are few per¬ 
sonalities big enough to get away 
with either. 

Long Famous on Stage 

Besides being such an eminent 
stage-figure, Richard Bennett is, of 
course, the father of the screen Ben¬ 
netts, which includes Constance, 
Joan and Barbara, and recently ap¬ 
peared in the same picture as Con¬ 
stance in “Bought.” But, although 
he is just beginning to establish him¬ 
self in the cinema, he was famous 
on the stage before three beautiful 
daughters were out of the cradle. 

He played opposite Maude Adams 
in Barrie’s “What Every Woman 
Knows.” He was the sensational 
star of “Damaged Goods.” He has 
appeared in more than 150 stage 
plays, among which every theatre¬ 
goer will at once recognize the 
names of “The Dove,” “They Knew 
What They Wanted,” “The Barker,” 
“Beyond the Horizon,” “He Who 
Gets Slapped” and “Jarnegan.” 

Yet he started life under the im¬ 
pression that he was a pugilist and 
left home in Indiana at the age of 
seventeen to barnstorm as a boxer. 
A period as a tailor, and a short 
while as singer in a glee club, turned 
out no better than boxing. Eventual¬ 
ly he joined a medicine show in 
Colorado and trouped with it for a 
while until getting his first chance on 
the legitimate stage in Chicago forty 
years ago. 

Played in Silent Films 

He had some experience in the 
old silent pictures, when he played 
the leading role in the screen pro¬ 
duction of “Damaged Goods” a 
long time ago. Now he frankly says 
that he did not like the silent movies 
to work with at all; but that with 
the advent of dialogue he can be 
comfortable in them. According to 
him, the talkies make it possible for 
an actor to perform on his own and 
use his own methods, whereas in the 
silents the actor was merely a puppet 
who obeyed the orders that were 
shouted at him. And that fits his na¬ 
ture. He has always been most fa¬ 
mous of all for doing things his 
own way. “Arrowsmith,” is a United 
Artists picture. 


Recognized Authorities Aid 
in Making “Arrowsmith” 

The names of people of recognized 
great achievements crowd round 
“Arrowsmith,” Ronald Colman’s 
new picture which comes to the 

.Theatre on . 

Sinclair Lewis, author of the novel 
from which it was taken, is the only 
American novelist ever to be award¬ 
ed a Nobel Prize for literature. Sid¬ 
ney Howard, who adapted it to the 
screen, was awarded a Pulitzer Prize 
several years ago for his hit drama 
"They Knew What They Wanted.” 
And John Ford, who directed it, 
is acknowledged throughout the pic¬ 
ture world to have made one of the 
greatest pictures of history in “The 
Iron Horse” when he first came to 
fame. 

In addition to Ronald Colman, 
the cast of “Arrowsmith,” a United 
Artists picture, includes such glam¬ 
orous stage names as Helen Hayes 
and Richard Bennett. 


Her Second Success 

Helen Hayes, the newest 
queen of the talkies, makes her 
second screen appearance in sup¬ 
port of Ronald Colman in “Ar¬ 
rowsmith,” Samuel Goldwyn’s 
picture version of the master- 
novel by Sinclair Lewis, which 


comes to the.The¬ 
atre on. Already 


acknowledged to be one of the 
most eminent actresses on the 
American stage after her triumph 
in “Coquette” four years ago, 
Miss Hayes’ first picture, “The 
Sin of Madelon Claudet,” was 
such a sensation that Samuel 
Goldwyn immediately signed her 
to play the leading lady of 
“Arrowsmith,” the United Art¬ 
ists picture. 


Helen Hayes Started Screen Career 
When a Child at Vitagraph Studios 


Samuel Goldivyn’s “Arrowsmith” is 
the Inside Story of Modern Medicine 


Now Portrays Important Role Opposite Ronald Colman in the Samuel 
Goldwyn Screen Version of Sinclair Lewis’ “Arrowsmith” 


Presentation of Sinclair Lewis’ Famous Novel is Brought 
to Screen With Ronald Colman and Helen Hayes 




Helen Hayes has always been a veteran whatever she turned her hand 
to, all due to the fact that she started acting before she was old enough to 
be quite sure just what the word veteran meant. When New York first 
took solid notice of her as the adolescent queen of Egypt in the Guild’s 
“Caesar and Cleopatra,” she had 
already been trouping since she was 
eight years old. And now that she 
is breaking into pictures opposite 
Ronald Colman in Samuel Gold¬ 
wyn’s “Arrowsmith,” a United Art¬ 
ists picture, as her second venture, 
she can hark back to experiences on 
the screen of such an early day that 
in comparison she makes even the 
most experienced movie queen look 
like a newcomer. 


For, back when she was the infant 
phenomenon of Weber and Fields 
shows, her mother used to sneak 
her over to the old Vitagraph Studio 
in Brooklyn to play the roles of 
the ubiquitous child who was so 
popular in the first dawn of picture¬ 
making. Sneaking was necessary be¬ 
cause, in those days, it was a dis¬ 
grace for a legitimate actor or 
actress of any reputation to have 
anything to do with moving pic¬ 
tures, and there would have been 
very little prestige remaining to the 
pride of the Hayes family if anyone 
had found out about it. 

Played with Vitagraph 

The period is dated by the fact 
that John Bunny, Mabel Turner and 
Maurice Costello were then the 
stars of the Vitagraph lot. They all 
used to travel together over to 
Brooklyn on the elevated and Mau¬ 
rice Costello’s small daughters, one 
of whom is, of course, now Mrs. 
John Barrymore after making a big 
reputation as Dolores Costello, were 
Helen Hayes’ playmates, as a par¬ 
tial compensation for lowering her 
professional dignity. 

Between then and “The Sin of 
Madelon Claudet” which the world 
took to be her picture debut, she had 
no connection with pictures. True, 
her husband, Charles MacArthur, is 
by this time a veteran of the writing 
end of the film industry, but Helen 
Hayes herself was engaged in con¬ 
solidating her position on the Amer¬ 
ican stage as an actress, no longer 
a child wonder. She survived even 
a road tour in the title role of 
“Pollyanna” and finally, when 
“Coquette” appeared four years ago, 
became one of the most eminent 
names in the theatre. 

Did Not Trek to Hollywood 

The gold rush of Broadway actors 
to Hollywood following the intro¬ 
duction of dialogue films offered no 
temptations to her, possibly because 
the notion of acting in the movies 
was something she had already been 
through. Or possibly she preferred 
to let things quiet down and not 
take chances on entering a line of 
activity which, to put it mildly, was 
then in a state of chaos. Now that 
her participation in pictures has be¬ 
come such an important event, her 
judgment appears to be justified. 

Nor has she any intention of giv¬ 
ing up the stage, though most people 
seem to take it for granted that she 
has gone Hollywood for keeps. She 
will, she thinks, keep one foot in 
the studios of the west coast and 
one in the New York theatres and 
not be worked to death either. That 
is one of the good things about 
always being a veteran—if you know 
what things are all about, you can 
keep yourself from doing anything 
rash in sudden excitement. She likes 
picture acting, and she likes the stage 
and she has been used to both of 
them these many, many years. 
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COLMAN DISPLAYS HIS 
VERSATILITY IN NEW 
“ARROWSMITH” ROLE 


Screen Star Gives Striking Per¬ 
formance in Goldwyn’s 
Latest Production 


Portraying one of the most 
striking characters in modern 
American fiction, Ronald Colman 
comes to the screen of the Theatre 
on in the title-role of 

“Arrowsmith,” the motion picture 
which Samuel Goldwyn has made 
from the famous novel by Sinclair 
Lewis. Thus Colman fans will 
again have an opportunity to see 
him returning to serious emotional 
impersonations, after his recent 
successes in the line of light com¬ 
edy. 

Ronald Colman has, however, 
displayed a great versatility in his 
long screen career, and played 
great varieties of parts since he 
first left the legitimate stage for 
motion pictures. The romantic 
dash of “Beau Geste,” the comedy 
melodrama of “Bulldog Drum¬ 
mond,” the tragic seriousness of 
“The Dark Angel” and “Con¬ 
demned,” the light farce of “The 
Devil to Pay,” have all shown dif¬ 
ferent angles of the actor who has 
been called the premier performer 
of talking pictures. 

“Arrowsmith” is, of course, his 
first appearance in the role of an 
American. 

Supporting him in this transcrip¬ 
tion of Sinclair Lewis’ master nov¬ 
el is a lengthy cast of famous 
names. Opposite him is Helen 
Hayes, the stage-star who tri¬ 
umphed recently on the screen in 
“The Sin of Madelon Claudet,” and 
in major roles are Richard Ben¬ 
nett and A. E. Anson, both famous 
veterans of the legitimate stage 
for many years. Myrna Loy, Alec 
B. Francis, Beulah Bondi, Claude 
King, and Florence Britton are 
other well-known players who 
contribute to “Arrowsmith.” 
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The moving pictures have shown 
on the screen the inside story of 
politics, newspapers, war, the thea¬ 
tre, dance halls, bootlegging and 
prison. Now for the first time the 
frank inside story of modern medi¬ 
cine comes to the picture public at 

the .Theatre on 

in Samuel Goldwyn’s screen ver¬ 
sion of “Arrowsmith,” Sinclair 
Lewis’ master-novel, with Ronald 
Colman playing the leading role of 
the brilliant young doctor who 
risks his life and everything he has 
in the pursuit of scientific truth. 

When “Arrowsmith” first appear¬ 
ed as a novel several years ago, it 
raised a storm of protest from medi¬ 
cal men all over the world. Its pic¬ 
ture of the ignorance and jealousies 
and thirst for publicity which handi¬ 
cap disinterested workers in scientific 
medicine was the last thing that the 
world of medicine wanted to see in 
print. It described the heroism of 
scientists who fearlessly expose 
themselves to the worst forms of 
death in the interests of humanity, 
but it also bitterly attacked the 
pedantic stuffed shirts of medicine 
with all of Sinclair Lewis’ well 
known powers. And it is Arrow- 
smith’s battle with his selfish and 
jealous colleagues which is the 
theme of the picture as well as the 
book. 

Get Authentic Facts 

Sinclair Lewis knew what he was 
talking about, since he derived all 
his background for “Arrowsmith” 
from Dr. Paul de Kruif, author of 
“Microbe Hunters” and “Hunger 
Fighters”, and perhaps the best 
known general writer on medical 
subjects in the United States. Every 
detail of his hero’s life from his in- 
terneship in a big hospital to his 
tragic battle with the Black Death 
on a savage island in the West 
Indies is founded on established fact. 
And there are just as many facts be¬ 
hind the attitude of his jealous col¬ 
leagues toward his discoveries, and 
the sacrifice he is compelled to make 
in the interests of his work. 

The Nobel Prize Winner 

“Arrowsmith” is the first of Sin¬ 
clair Lewis’ novels to be screened 
with dialogue. His eminence in mod¬ 
ern American letters was universal¬ 
ly acknowledged last year when he 
was awarded the first Nobel Prize 
ever given to an American novelist. 
“Main Street,” “Elmer Gantry,” 
“Babbitt” are other books that 
brought him to fame, but critics 
generally acknowledged that his 
story of the career of Dr. Martin 
Arrowsmith is his masterpiece. 

The cast supporting Ronald Col¬ 
man in “Arrowsmith,” the United 
Artists picture, includes such brilli¬ 
ant names as Helen Hayes, Richard 
Bennett, A. E. Anson, Beulah Bondi 
and Myrna Loy. It is directed by 
John Ford, famous for “The Iron 
Horse”, and is adapted to the screen 
by Sidney Howard. 


COLMAN PORTRAYS ROLE 
OF CRUSADING DOCTOR 
IN “ARROWSMITH” 


Helen Hayes Appears Opposite 
Star in Screen Version of 
Sinclair Lewis’ Novel 


You have to be something of a 
jack-of-all-trades to be a movie 
actor in these days of realism in 
pictures. Ronald Colman, who, at 
various times in his picture career, 
has been a sea captain, casting his 
eye aloft at the luff of the sail, a 
professional soldier, and a deft 
pickpocket, had to turn himself in¬ 
to an expert physician and labor¬ 
atory man in playing his starring 
role of the crusading young doctor 
in “Arrowsmith,” the Samuel Gold¬ 
wyn production of Sinclair Lewis’s 
master-novel, which comes to the 
.Theatre on. 

There could be no fooling or 
amateurish sloppiness about it be¬ 
cause, although there are very few 
professional soldiers and sea cap¬ 
tains and pickpockets, there are 
hundreds of thousands of doctors 
to resent any slips he made in play¬ 
ing his role of expert with the 
microscope and the hypodermic 
needle. Consequently, among the 
things Mr. Colman had to learn to 
do with ready skill in a few weeks 
were: 

Skilled Medicine Man 

Be able to pull a tooth by means 
of the old-fashioned piece of 
string. 

Administer hypodermic injec¬ 
tions to a herd of resentful cows. 

Pack towels about the throat of 
a diphtheria victim. 

Take a temperature in a profes¬ 
sional manner. 

Handle with expert assurance 
electric furnaces, retorts, micro¬ 
scopes, pipettes, filters, slides, and 
all the other delicate parapher¬ 
nalia of the professional bacteri¬ 
ologist. 

Give hypodermic injections to a 
mob of five hundred negro extras. 

And construct laboratory equip¬ 
ment in a country kitchen out of 
toothpicks and few pieces of 
string. 

All the details in the novel were 
supplied by eminent medical 
authorities, and prominent physi¬ 
cians in Los Angeles gave the aid 
of their advice throughout produc¬ 
tion. 

Helen Hayes, Richard Bennett, 
A. E. Anson, Beulah Bondi and 
Myrna Loy are some of the well 
known names who appear in sup¬ 
port of Ronald Colman in “Arrow- 
smith,” the United Artists picture. 
It was directed by John Ford, fa¬ 
mous for “The Iron Horse,” and 
adapted to the screen by Sidney 
Howard, the Pulitzer Prize play¬ 
wright. 


Helen Hayes Started Her Stage Career 
at Age of Eight in Washington Stock 

Female Star in Samuel Goldwyn’s “Arrowsmith” Achieved Big Success on 
Broadway in Stage Play of “Coquette” 


Mrs. Brown had always been 
curious to have a look at back-stage 
life in the theatre. So she put her 
small daughter in a stock company 
in her native town of Washington, 
D. C., and satisfied her curiosity. 
She could hardly have realized what 
she had started. For the small 
daughter is nowadays one of the 
most eminent actresses on the 
American stage and now seems to 
be repeating that success on the 
talking screen. Her name is Helen 
Hayes and her appearance opposite 
Ronald Colman in “Arrowsmith,” 
the Samuel Goldwyn production of 
the Sinclair Lewis novel which 

comes to the . Theatre 

on ., is her second 

picture. 

The world of movie-goers already 
knows her brilliance in her first, 
“The Sin of Madelon Claudet.” Now, 
as the young nurse who marries the 
brilliant young doctor and gives her 
life to support him in his work, she 
has another role to startle the pic¬ 
ture world as she startled the blase 
world of Broadway some years ago 
as the heroine of the memorable 
“Coquette.” 

Started Career at Age of 8 

It was a dramatization of Mark 
Twain’s “The Prince and the 
Pauper” which saw her first stage 
performance in Washington at the 
age of eight. She was the child won¬ 


der of Washington and when her 
mother took her to Lew Fields, of 
the famous comedy team of Weber 
and Fields, he had a special part 
written for her into their current 
production of “Old Dutch” and con¬ 
tinued to supply a place for her in 
all the Weber and Fields shows. 

She played the title role of “Polly¬ 
anna” on the road before making 
her first big success with William 
Gillette in Sir James Barrie’s “Dear 
Brutus.” From that time on she rose 
steadily to fame as a comedienne, 
climaxing this phase of her career 
with the Theatre Guild, as young 
Cleopatra in the Theatre Guild’s fa¬ 
mous production of George Bernard 
Shaw’s “Caesar and Cleopatra.” 

Established Dramatic Ability 

But it was “Coquette,” the tragic 
play of a small town southern girl 
in which Mary Pickford appeared 
on the screen, which established her 
as a dramatic star of great emotional 
powers. Overnight, with the open¬ 
ing of that play, she leapt into en¬ 
during fame as one of the great 
American actresses of all time. 

Besides Miss Hayes in “Arrow- 
smith,” the United Artists picture, 
Ronald Colman is supported by such 
famous names as Richard Bennett, 
A. E. Anson, Beulah Bondi and 
Myrna Loy. The picture was 
directed by John Ford, the maker 
of “The Iron Horse.” 
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More Feature and Biography Material for Newspapers 


HOWARD DID NOTABLE 
JOB IN SCREEN ADAPTA¬ 
TION ON “ARROWSMITH” 


Sinclair Lewis Acknowledged 
Splendid Treatment in Film 
at New York Premiere 


Sidney Howard, the American 
playwright who has been adapting 
picture-plays for Samuel Goldwyn 
ever since talking pictures first be¬ 
gan, has achieved what is probably 
the high point of his career in Hol¬ 
lywood in “Arrowsmith,” which 

comes to the.Theatre on. 

Even Sinclair Lewis, author of the 
famous novel from which the pic¬ 
ture was taken, acknowledged af¬ 
ter seeing its New York premiere 
that Howard’s work had accom¬ 
plished everything he had tried to 
do in the novel. 

Reproducing every scene and bit 
of dialogue in the 200,000 words of 
the original book would have taken 
half a dozen moving pictures of 
ordinary length. Mr. Howard had 
to work from a simplified outline 
of the plot of the novel, adapting 
individual scenes to cover the 
sweep of the whole. But the testi¬ 
mony of the author himself is evi¬ 
dence that this compression did 
not distort the purpose of the book. 

Wrote Many Plays 

But then Sidney Howard is a 
notable figure in himself, being 
known all over the world as one 
of the most eminent of the younger 
American dramatists. With plays 
like “The Silver Cord” and “They 
Knew What They Wanted,” “Ned 
McCobb’s Daughter” and “Lucky 
Sam McCarver,” he has made his 
name known wherever connois¬ 
seurs of the drama exist. With 
“They Knew What They Wanted,” 
as produced by the New York 
Theatre Guild, he won a Pulitzer 
Prize for drama some years ago. 

He has been associated with 
Samuel Goldwyn, producer of 
“Arrowsmith,” for four years, 
adapting for him such successes as 
“Bulldog Drummond,” “Con¬ 
demned,” and “The Devil to Pay.” 

Ronald Colman heads the cast of 
“Arrowsmith,” supported by such 
eminent names as Helen Hayes, A. 
E. Anson, Richard Bennett, Myrna 
Loy and Alec B. Francis. 


Author of “Arrowsmith” 
Was Awarded Nobel Prize 


In filming “Arrowsmith,” which 

comes to the .. Theatre 

on , Samuel Goldwyn had 

the honor of producing a film version 
of a novel by Sinclair Lewis, the only 
American novelist ever to be award¬ 
ed a Nobel Prize for literature. In 
book form it ran into thirty editions, 
was translated into twelve languages, 
and sold over half a million copies. 
Its action, shifting from the Dakota 
wheatlands to a plague-infested is¬ 
land in the West Indies, provides 
a stirring background for its story 
of man’s fight against the malig¬ 
nant forces of nature. 

Ronald Colman plays the starring 
title-role, and is supported by such 
individual luminaries as Helen 
Hayes and Richard Bennett. In ad¬ 
dition, the cast includes names like 
A. E. Anson, Myrna Loy, Alec B. 
Francis, Florence Britton and Beu¬ 
lah Bondi who was last seen in 
Samuel Goldwyn’s screen version 
of “Street Scene.” “Arrowsmith” 
is a United Artists picture. 

John Ford, who created a sen¬ 
sation with the production of “The 
Iron Horse” and other Fox pro¬ 
ductions, directed “Arrowsmith.” 
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Ronald Colman Got Screen Start With 
Lillian Gish in “The White Sister” 

His First Appearance Attracted Attention of Goldwyn and Resulted in a 
Contract; Now Stars in “Arrowsmith” 


When “Arrowsmith,” Samuel Goldwyn’s film version of the world 

famous novel by Sinclair Lewis, comes to the screen of the . 

Theatre on , Ronald Colman will be making his first 


picture appearance as an 
career in Hollywood he has never 
before played the role of a native 
of his adopted country. 

He has played Englishmen, Ital¬ 
ians, Dutchmen, Spaniards, French¬ 
men, however, and fought during 
the world war in a Scottish regi¬ 
ment, so that he can be said to be 
a sort of melting-pot in his own 
right. 

An Englishman born, he was just 
another young man making a living 
in London until the war came and 
sent him to France for two years. 
Invalided home with a game leg, he 
turned some amateur acting experi¬ 
ence to account by becoming an 
actor on the London stage, rising 
to some eminence as a leading man. 
In 1919 hard times in the English 
theatre sent him to try his luck in 
New York, where, after some road 
trips, and a good deal of enforced 
idleness, he was engaged to play 
opposite Lillian Gish in a company 
that was going to Italy to film “The 
White Sister.” 

Is Signed by Goldwyn 

His work in “The White Sister” 
and “Romola” which succeeded it 
on the same trip called attention to 
him in the picture world and, while 
he was still in Italy, Samuel Gold¬ 
wyn signed him by cable and 
brought him to Hollywood. He has 
been the standby of Goldwyn pro¬ 
ductions ever since. 

“Stella Dallas” brought him still 


i. Throughout a long and brilliant 

more approval, but it was not until 
Mr. Goldwyn teamed him with his 
new discovery, Vilma Banky, in 
“The Dark Angel,” that his success 
began to take on genuine propor¬ 
tions. The Banky-Colman team be¬ 
came a picture sensation in “The 
Magic Flame,” “Night of Love” and 
“Two Lovers.” Then he was starred 
alone in a picture version of Joseph 
Conrad’s “The Rescue” and was 
ready for the brilliant triumph which 
has made him an even more im¬ 
portant figure in talkies than he was 
in silent pictures. 

Signed New Contract 

His work in “Bulldog Drum¬ 
mond” came as a sensation showing 
just what could be done with the 
new dialogue pictures. Ever since, 
“Condemned,” “Raffles,” “The Devil 
to Pay” and “The Unholy Garden” 
he has been consolidating his posi¬ 
tion as one of the most eminent and 
popular actors in the talkies. With 
the start of production on “Arrow- 
smith,” a United Artists picture, he 
signed a new contract with Samuel 
Goldwyn, continuing the association 
that has lasted without a break since 
“The White Sister” was released. 

Tennis is his hobby, at which he 
plays a brilliant game. He is noted 
in Hollywood for leading a quiet 
life, largely in association with 
William Powell and Ernest Tor¬ 
rence who have been his best friends 
since the early days. 


Members of “Street Scene” 
Cast Now in “Arrowsmith” 

Those who delighted in the per¬ 
formance of Beulah Bondi as Em¬ 
ma Jones, the gossippy neighbor, in 
“Street Scene,” will have another 
opportunity to see one of her char¬ 
acterizations in “Arrowsmith,” Sam¬ 
uel Goldwyn’s picturization of the 
novel by Sinclair Lewis, which 
comes to the Theatre, 

on . She is a prominent 

member of the cast supporting Ron¬ 
ald Colman in this picture, which 
also includes such stage luminaries 
as Helen Hayes, Richard Bennett, 
and A. E. Anson. 

Three other members of the cast 
of “Street Scene” were kept in Hol¬ 
lywood by Samuel Goldwyn to play 
in "Arrowsmith,” the United Artists 
picture. All of them were members 
of the original New York cast of the 
Elmer Rice play. 


Colman Plays an American 
Hero in His Latest Film 

Admirers of Ronald Colman will 
have their first opportunity to see 
him playing the role of an Amer¬ 
ican hero in “Arrowsmith,” Samuel 
Goldwyn’s picturization of the 
novel by Sinclair Lewis, which 
comes to the Theatre 

on.. 

In his long and successful picture 
career, he has played Frenchmen, 
Dutchmen, Englishmen, Italians 
and Spaniards, but never Ameri¬ 
cans until he took up his “Arrow- 
smith” role of the gallant young 
doctor fighting against ignorance 
and disease. 

Supporting him are such famous 
stage names as Helen Hayes, Rich¬ 
ard Bennett and A. E. Anson. John 
Ford directed the picture, which 
was adapted to the screen by Sidney 
Howard. 


NEWSPAPER SHORTS 


A New York blizzard with the 
thermometer at ninety-six in the 
shade was one of the ordeals facing 
the cast of “Arrowsmith,” Samuel 
Goldwyn’s picturization of the novel 
by Sinclair Lewis, which comes to 

the. Theatre on.. 

It forced Ronald Colman, Helen 
Hayes, Richard Bennett and the 
other members of the cast to swathe 
themselves in fur coats, ulsters and 
heavy mufflers on one of the hot¬ 
test days of last summer in Los 
Angeles. 

To give a proper effect of winter, 
the Goldwyn technicians had to glue 
salt on approximately two thousand 
ledges and surfaces of the miniature 
New York skyscrapers used in the 
scene. The heat was so intense that 
the wax flakes which are generally 
used to counterfeit snow in pictures 
melted into lumps. Matters were 
finally arranged by purchasing large 
quantities of ordinary breakfast-food 
corn-flakes which photograph white 
and stayed in shape, no matter what 
the thermometer said. 

* * * * 

Helen Hayes, the brilliant stage 
actress whose appearance opposite 
Ronald Colman in “Arrowsmith,” 

now at the . Theatre, 

is one of the current picture sensa¬ 
tions, following her success in “The 
Sin of Madelon Claudet” and is'a 
new name in pictures. But long ago, 
when she was a child prodigy on the 
New York stage, she had her first 
taste of movie-making and nobody 
knew about it. 

In those days, it was beneath the 
dignity of stage-players to be seen 
in movies, and Miss Hayes’ mother, 
when she took her to the movie 
studios across the Hudson from New 
York to make a little spare change in 
the afternoons, kept their disgrace as 
dark as midnight. Nowadays all that 
has changed, and the greatest names 


of the stage flock to Hollywood 
gladly. For instance, besides Miss 
Hayes, the cast of “Arrowsmith”, a 
United Artists picture, includes 
Richard Bennett and A. E. Anson, 
both among the most eminent actors 
of the day, now breaking into pic¬ 
tures and liking it. 


Henry Ford made a tin horse and 
became famous. John Ford, director 
of “Arrowsmith," Samuel Goldwyn’s 
picturization of the novel by Sin¬ 
clair Lewis, which comes to the 

.Theatre on.. 

made an “Iron Horse” and also be¬ 
came famous. His picture of that 
name made history as one of the 
greatest epics ever produced in films 
and he has been in demand as a 
director ever since. 

Now, in “Arrowsmith,” a United 
Artists picture, he has another epic, 
not concerned with locomotives this 
time, but with mankind’s struggle 
against ignorance and disease, as ex¬ 
emplified in the career of Dr. Martin 
Arrowsmith, acknowledged to be 
one of Sinclair Lewis’ masterpieces. 
Ronald Colman plays the crusading 
young doctor, supported by Helen 
Hayes, Richard Bennett and A. E. 
Anson. 

* * * 

Sinclair Lewis, the only American 
novelist ever to be awarded a Nobel 
Prize, spent three years writing 
“Arrowsmith,” Samuel Goldwyn’s 
picture version of which comes to 


the .Theatre 

on ., starring Ronald 


Colman. Critics acknowledge that in 
many ways it is Lewis’ masterpiece. 

The detail in which both novel 
and picture describe the inside story 
of scientific medicine was given 
Lewis by Dr. . Paul de Kruif, the 
eminent bacteriologist and writer on 
medical subjects whose “Microbe 
Hunters” and “Hunger Fighters” 
have been best sellers. 



Ronald Colman, star in /f 
Samuel golctiJuyris'AFC OWSmith 

4—One Column Colman Drawing 
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Well Known Stage Stars 
Have Parts in ‘Arrowsmith’ 

“Arrowsmith,” Samuel Goldwyn’s 
picture version of the master-novel 
by Sinclair Lewis, which comes to 

.Theatre on.., 

sets a new record for film casts. Be¬ 
sides Ronald Colman as the star, 
Helen Hayes and Richard Bennett 
who head the supporting cast, are 
stage stars in their own right. Miss 
Hayes recently made her film debut 
in “The Sin of Madelon Claudet” and 
has been one of the most eminent 
actresses on Broadway since her tri¬ 
umph in “Coquette” four years ago. 
Bennett has been a leader on the 
American stage for twenty years, 
with star roles in plays like “They 
Knew What They Wanted,” “He 
Who Gets Slapped” and “Damaged 
Goods” to his credit. 

Other notables who help to make 
the cast of “Arrowsmith,” the 
United Artists picture, historic are 
A. E. Anson, Myrna Loy, Alec B. 
Francis, Florence Britton and 
Beulah Bondi. 


Boxing, tailoring and glee-club 
leading were some of the ways 
Richard Bennett, who plays a prom¬ 
inent role in “Arrowsmith” at the 

.Theatre, tried to earn a 

living before he finally took to the 
stage and became one of the best 
known actors in the United States. 
He is also the father of Constance, 
Joan and Barbara Bennett, all suc¬ 
cessful film stars in their own rights. 

In addition to his famous temper¬ 
ament, which often causes him to 
stop the show and lecture the 
audience from the stage, he is fa¬ 
mous for his work in such plays as 
“Damaged Goods,” “They Knew 
What They Wanted,” “He Who 
Gets Slapped,” “The Barker,” “Jar- 
negan” and “The Dove.” With him in 
support of Ronald Colman in 
“Arrowsmith,” the United Artists 
picture, are Helen Hayes, A. E. 
Anson, Beulah Bondi, and Myrna 
Loy. 

* * * 

John Ford, who leaped to the top 
rank of film directors with the mak¬ 
ing of “The Iron Horse,” and “Four 
Sons,” has created another epic in 
“Arrowsmith,” Samuel Goldwyn’s 
picture version of the master-novel 
by Sinclair Lewis, which comes to 

the.Theatre on. 

With a cast headed by Ronald Col¬ 
man, and containing such glamorous 
names as Helen Hayes and Richard 
Bennett in support, with one of the 
most famous novels ever written in 
America for story, he has, he thinks, 
even surpassed his former master¬ 
pieces with this stirring picture of 
men fighting the forces of nature.. 

Sidney Howard, Pulitzer Prize 
dramatist, adapted “Arrowsmith,” 
the United Artists picture, to the 
screen. Others in the cast are Myrna 
Loy, Alec B. Francis, A. E. Anson 
and Beulah Bondi. 

* * * 

An exact replica of a negro village 
on a small island in the West Indies 
was built in Hollywood only to be 
burned down for one big scene for 
Samuel Goldwyn’s production of Sin¬ 
clair Lewis’ master-novel “Arrow- 
smith,” starring Ronald Colman, which 

comes to the.Theatre on 

.. The village-burning 

was necessary to this story of man’s 
fight against ignorance and disease in 
its climax, where the crusading young 
doctor goes to risk his life in fighting 
bubonic plague in the Caribbean. 


HERO OF “ARROWSMITH” 
CHANGES PISTOL FOR 
HYPODERMIC NEEDLE 


Ronald Colman Discards Crook 
Role for Medicine Man in New 
Goldwyn Production 


Ronald Colman is going straight. 
After having been various kinds 
of crooks in three out of his last 
four pictures, the police-ridden 
hero of “Condemned” and 
“Raffles” and “The Unholy Gar¬ 
den” has forgotten all about Scot¬ 
land Yard and become a crusading 
doctor in “Arrowsmith,” the Sam¬ 
uel Goldwyn production of Sinclair 
Lewis’ novel which comes to the 

.Theatre on. 

Instead of a pistol, he now carries 
a hypodermic needle. Instead of 
stealing jewels, he is stealing sci¬ 
entific secrets from nature. 

There is, however, no lack of 
action in this masterpiece from the 
pen of the only American novelist 
ever to win a Nobel prize. Its cli¬ 
max, the hero’s battle against the 
Black Death on a savage island in 
the West Indies, is just one of 
many scenes giving the star of 
“Bulldog Drummond” new oppor¬ 
tunities. 

Helen Hayes in Cast 

Assisting Ronald Colman to stay 
on the path of honesty is a support¬ 
ing cast of famous artists, includ¬ 
ing Helen Hayes, the stage star 
recently introduced to the picture 
world in “The Sin of Madelon 
Claudet,” Richard Bennett, one of 
the best known contemporary 
stage actors, Myrna Loy, A. E. 
Anson and Beulah Bondi. The di¬ 
rector is John Ford, whose “The 
Iron Horse” has been a landmark 
of picture achievement ever since 
its production. 

“Arrowsmith” is the first dia¬ 
logue picturization of a novel by 
Sinclair Lewis, winner last year of 
the first Nobel Prize for literature 
ever awarded to an American nov¬ 
elist. Even while acknowledging 
the merits of “Main Street” “Bab¬ 
bitt” “Dodsworth” and his other 
novels, critics acclaimed “Arrow- 
smith” as its author’s masterpiece. 
Its account of the career of a bril¬ 
liant young doctor whose passion 
for science brings him world-wide 
fame and disillusion is a permanent 
contribution to American litera¬ 
ture. . 

“Arrowsmith,” the United Ar¬ 
tists picture, was adapted to the 
screen by Sidney Howard, the Pul¬ 
itzer Prize playwright who has al¬ 
ready adapted for Samuel Goldwyn 
and Ronald Colman such successes 
as “Bulldog Drummond,” Raf¬ 
fles” and “Condemned.” 

Covered Wagon of ’49 Is 
Used in Scenes for 
“Arrowsmith” 


There were plenty of covered 
wagons round Hollywood some 
years ago, but nowadays Samuel 
Goldwyn’s production staff had dif¬ 
ficulty in finding an authentic speci¬ 
men when they needed it for. the 
opening sequence of “Arrowsmith , 
the picturization of Sinclair Lewis' 
novel, which comes to the 

Theatre on.. Eventually 

they had to borrow a real covered 
wagon which had actually crossed 
the plains in ’49 and now stands on 
permanent exhibition in front of the 
Santa Barbara Mission in Santa 
Barbara, California. 

There was some doubt at first that 
the old veteran would be able to run 
long enough to get the film taken, 
but axle-grease and new tires re¬ 
juvenated it to such an extent that it 
would probably be able to cross back 
again to the East tomorrow. 

Ronald Colman plays the role of 
the crusading young doctor in this 
United Artists picture version of 
“Arrowsmith,” supported by Helen 
Hayes, Richard Bennett and A. E. 
Anson. 


Some Souvenir 

Ten small boys with loose 
teeth were impromptu members 
of the cast of “Arrowsmith,” 
Samuel Goldwyn’s picturization 
of the novel by Sinclair Lewis, 
which comes to the 

Theatre on.. The story 

called for a sequence where 
Ronald Colman, in the title role 
of the crusading young doctor, 
pulls a boy’s tooth with.a piece 
of string, and teeth of just the 
right degree of looseness were 
essential. 

There were delays after a 
sufficient number had been 
rounded up, and, by the time the 
scene was ready to be shot, most 
of the loose teeth had already 
come out in the natural course 
of events. There were enough 
remaining, however, for the star 
to practice on, and finally one 
lucky urchin for the actual tak¬ 
ing of the scene was selected. 
He is carefully keeping the 
tooth as a souvenir. 
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INTO YOUK CAMPAIGN/ 





Photoplay Edition 


“Arrowsmith” has been republished in popular form by 
Grosset & Dunlap. This book is sold for $.75 and is merchan¬ 
dised through not only book stores but chain drug stores and 
department stores. 


For example, in New York during the $2.00 top run at the 
Gaiety Theatre, the Grosset & Dunlap Company managed to 
secure more than 500 windows in the better locations through¬ 
out the city. The window displays featured a large figure of 
Ronald Colman with a red imprint across the center stating 
that the book was on sale at this store and that the picture was 
playing at the Gaiety Theatre. This stunt can be worked similarly in your town and the 
right manner of handling is for the book dealer to group heaping piles of “Arrowsmith” 
volumes in the center of his window along with stills from the picture which you supply 
him with, preferably mounted on compo board and with the name of your theatre im¬ 
printed thereon. 


The Grosset & Dunlap representatives have a regular photoplay edition window dis¬ 
play card. On the upper portion of the display card is space set aside for the insertion 
of a still measuring 8 x 10. Beneath this is a cardboard cutout into which the $.75 book 
is placed. Be sure to work with the Grosset & Dunlap representative in your city as they 
are thoroughly conversant with motion picture advertising and have been cooperating 
in fine fashion on all United Artists pictures. 
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RONALD COLMAN M, 'ARROWSMITH^ HELEN HAYES 

A Samuel Goldwyn Production United Artists Picture 


21—3 Col. Drawing (Mat .20; Cut .75) 
Special Cartoon Drawing for a Newspaper Fei 


His Life He Gave 
to His Work 


His Heart, to the Love 
of One Woman... 


The most talked 
of novel of our 
time, now is the 
year's most amaz- 
ing motion pic- 
ture. To see it is 
to live a great 
adventure. 


SAMUEL 
QOLDWYN 



RONALD 



l H ELEN HAYES 
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SINCLAIR LEWIS 
JOHN FORD 

PRODUCTION 



UNITE0 AfUTISTS PICTURE 
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Sinclair Lewis ’ Letter 




■Al/i 




Sinclair Lewis, the author of “Ar¬ 
rowsmith,” proved to be one writer 
who is thoroughly satisfied with the 
moving picture treatment of his 
novel. In fact, Mr. Lewis was so 
enthusiastic that he saw “Arrow- 
smith” four times during its run at 
the Gaiety Theatre in New York 
and, as a result, wrote a commenda¬ 
tory letter to Mr. Goldwyn which 
you see reproduced on the left. This 
letter was used as part of an ad cam¬ 
paign and proved to be a good 
business puller. If you want a proof 
of this ad, which measures 7x9 
inches, address United Artists home 


office. Exploitation Department, and we will supply you with this ad 
proof free of charge. 

Remember, this is not in mat form but merely a good calendar proof 
of the Sinclair Lewis letter and contains mention of the Gaiety Theatre 
in New York at the bottom, but this line can be easily dropped out of 
the proof and you can blow it up to one-sheet size and mount it as 
a display in front of your theatre. 

Sinclair Lewis is nationally known and a letter over his handwriting 
when properly displayed in front of your theatre will surely stop the 
crowds and make them curious to read this message from America’s 
winner of the Nobel prize. Remember, also, that this letter if properly 
used as part of a newspaper advertisement will also benefit the run of 
“Arrowsmith” at your theatre. 
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The Picture They 
Couldn’t 
Praise Enough~ 

They came. They saw. 
They were conquered. 
Public and press alike have 
been lavish in their praise. 


“‘Arrowsmith’ Makes Bid as 
Season’s Best Picture,” was the 
way the New York World- 
Telegram heralded the motion 
picture reproduction of Sinclair 
Lewis’ Nobel Prize novel. Mil¬ 
lions have already thrilled to its 
stirring drama, its tender 
romance, its virile realum. 
“Arrowsmith”is the most talked 
of picture today. It is an experi¬ 
ence everyone must live. You will 
be asked your opinion. See this 
great entertainment now. 


No other age could have 
told this story—No other 
world has known such a 
man—fighting humanity’s 
battles—his restless mind 
searching for truth — his 
steadfast heart clinging to 
the woman he loved. 
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FRO M THE NOVE L BY 

SINCLAIR. LEWIS 
A JOHN FOP.D 

P lo p UCTION 
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Special Premiere 
for Notables 


Tie-Up Stills 


In bringing such a production as “Arrowsmith” to your city you 
should usher it in with a ballyhoo that a picture of this magnitude 
is entitled to. The more showmanship you exercise in opening this 
picture the greater impression it will make on your audience and 
generate a campaign of word-of-mouth advertising. Invite the Mayor 
or the leading citizens of your city to the first showing of the picture. 
This doesn’t mean that it is necessary to have a special showing, as 
you can invite them to the opening night performance. 


Here you have the greatest American novel in film form. It’s 
your chance to create an occasion that will add prestige to your 
theatre name even after the film has finished playing its engagement. 
Famous surgeons or doctors in town should also be on the list as the 
powerful theme of the picture is a searching diagnosis of the med¬ 
ical profession and goes deeply into the business methods of the 
large laboratories manufacturing drugs and serums. The original 
publication of the book caused quite a furore and you can sell the 
special opening on the basis of civic pride, showing how your city 
is far advanced in the manner of health control. Play the picture 
up big and the picture will repay you with increased cash returns. 


The sets of 20 and 30 stills on “Arrow- 
smith” have been selected with an eye on 
the tie-up possibilities portrayed in the 
scenes taken from the picture. In order to 
facilitate the selection of stills for plant¬ 
ing in windows, we have separated them 
into the different types of trades listed 
below. They range from such technical 
trades as microscopes right up to the usual 
women’s dress shops, hats, and other arti¬ 
cles of personal apparel. Select the stills 
best suited to the stores in your neighbor¬ 
hood. 
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QOLDWYN 


f" RONALD 

Holman 
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canes 
chemical apparatus 
cigarettes . 

dishes . 

dressing robes . 

druggists . 

dry goods stores . 

furniture . 

ginghams . 

hunting coats . 

kitchen utensils . 

laboratory equipment . 

luggage . 

makeup . 

medical garments . 

men’s clothing . 

men’s hats . 


...94-153 
.43-45-59-68 
...69-68-94 

.42 

.137 

.32 

.13-100-101 

.100-101-30 

.42 

.38 

.43-45-42 

.70-77 
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microscopes . 

picture frames . 

stationery stores .. 

telephone co. 

ties . 

tropical clothing . 
women’s apparel . 
women’s hats . 


.74-161-90-126 

....50-59-60-81-13-123 

.18-101 

.1-18 

.36-43-60-73 

.30 

. 36-74 

.137 

.1-18-43-69-107 

.107-108-109-130-153 

.69-70-72 

.24-84 
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ARROWSM 


Pedestal Display • 


Figure 



On the left is shown a cut-out figurehead of Ronald 
Colman measuring 5*4'' x 8y 2 ", mounted on a heavy card¬ 
board stock and inserted in a solid wooden base. There is 
no imprint on this star head of Colman since it is so good 
looking that you will want to use it for other Ronald Col¬ 
man productions beside “Arrowsmith.” However, should 
you wish to limit it to “Arrowsmith” you can imprint on 
the back or put a paster on the wooden base of the 
pedestal. 

These are priced exceptionally low and it certainly will 
gain counter space in the better shops in your city or on 
newsstands, ticket agency tables, hotel desks and other 
similar spots. They are priced 50 for 
$3.50, which figures 7 cents each, and 
in quantities of 100 they are $6.50. 
Order these direct from Jacobson Pub¬ 
lishing Company, 61 East 11th Street, 
New York City. 


Arrow Window Stickers 



These stickers advertising ARROWSMITH serve a double purpose since 
they are ideal for use as window stickers on automobiles and can also be 
used to seal letters addressed to the exhibitors’ mailing list. They should 
be pasted on the glass of automobiles a week previous to the showing of 
ARROWSMITH at your theatre and will act as advertising teasers. They 
are printed in two colors and measure 4% inches in length. They are die-cul 
and gummed on the back. Prices include imprinting of theatre name on front. 

10,000.$2.00 per thousand 

5,000. 2.50 “ 

3,000. 2.75 “ 

1,000. 3.00 “ 

500. 2.00 “ 

Order direct from Economy Novelty & Printing Company, 239 West 39tli 
Street, New York City. 
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HE FOUGHT 
FOR MAH ... 

and lost a woman! 


N O other age could have 

1 " * - 


told this story ... No 
other world has known such 
a man—fighting humanity’s 
battles... his restless mind 
searching for truth ... his 
steadfast heart clinging to 
the woman whose love he 
lost in his hour of triumph. 
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Stencil Sidewalks 
With Arrows Leading 
To Your Theatre 


An inexpensive method of ballyhoo is to prepare a stencil in the shape 
of an arrow and containing copy of this nature. “Follow this arrow to 
‘ArrowsmithV’ These arrows can be painted on the sidewalk and lead 
direct to your theatre. However, be sure first that no local police ordi¬ 
nances prohibit this stunt. It has been used in many cities throughout the 
country without interference of any type and proved a popular and sensa¬ 
tional ballyhoo that caused the whole town to gossip about the cleverness 
of the exploitation. 

Do not space the arrows too closely together until they get in the direct 
vicinity of your theatre. A vivid yellow paint will stand out best on the 
sidewalk and will weather quite a few rains before gradually wearing off. 





The Prescription Blank Teaser 


Since the major theme of “Arrowsmith” revolves around the medical profession and its gigantic struggle 
to help humanity, we have devised a teaser throw-a-way that is in keeping with the general plot of the 
picture. 

Although “Arrowsmith” is generally serious in nature, there are many scenes with a delightful comedy 
tinge to them, especially when Dr. Arrowsmith, as played by Ronald Colman, is struggling to rise in the 
profession. 

The teaser throw-a-way is in the form of a prescription blank which reads as follows: 

DR. MARTIN ARROWSMITH 

Prescribes: 

MIX 2 grains of Humor with an over abundance of Excitement and Romance 

STIR carefully— 

Ronald Colman, Helen Hayes and Richard Bennett as the leading stimulants 


TAKE a few hours off and reward yourself by viewing the greatest enter¬ 
tainment ever presented on any screen— 

RONALD COLMAN in “Arrowsmith” 

Now Playing (Name of your theatre) 

This little pamphlet measures 5% x 3^ and looks like a genuine doctor’s blank. 
They should be given away by girls dressed in nurses’ costumes as mentioned on 
page 9. 

As a means of getting your money back on these pamphlets, you can tie in with 
your local drug stores and arrange to have their imprint on the back and have them 
reimburse you for the cost of these throw-a-ways. However, it might be more advis¬ 
able for the tie-up on the reverse side to be made with another type of store, rather 
than a drug store. For example, you can tie-up with your fruit dealer with the 
headline—“An apple a day keeps the doctor away,” or any other humorous gag 
which will apply. 

The prices for these prescription blanks are as follows: 

1,000, $2.50 per thousand; 3,000, $2.25 per thousand; 5,000, $2.00 per thousand; 
10,000, $1.75 per thousand; 25,000, $1.50 per thousand; 50,000, $1.25 per thousand; 
100,000, $1.00 per thousand. 

The above quotations include only your theatre imprint on the front of the 
throw-a-way. Printing on reverse side 50% extra. Order these direct from the 
Economy Novelty & Printing Company, 239 West 39th Street, New York City. 


Door Knob Hanger 

This door knob hanger is in the shape of a doctor’s bag. It is die-cut and 
measures 5 x 8*4 inches. The handle of the bag is made to fit over any door 
knob. Copy on these cut-outs are in; the nature of an invitation from Dr. 
Arrowsmith, as played by Ronald Colman, inviting the patrons to see 
“Arrowsmith” now playing at your theatre. 

These door knob hangers should be plastered all over town on automobile 
door handles, private homes, etc. Prices are as follows: 

500. 

1 , 000 . 

2 , 000 . 

5,000. 

10 , 000 . 

Order direct from Economy Novelty & Printing Co., 239 West 39th Street, 
New York City. 






Dialog Contest for 
Newspapers 

Even though “Arrowsmith” as a film has a serious aspect, there are many 
sequences in the picture so cleverly directed that a real burst of humor is planted 
therein. To further capitalize on the fact that both drama and humor are packed 
into “Arrowsmith,” you should plant this dialog contest in your local newspaper. 
The manner of handling is as follows: 

Each day the newspaper will publish a photograph of a scene in “Arrowsmith” 
wherein several characters are seen together as if speaking. The readers will 
then write in stating what words they would put into the mouths of, for example, 
Ronald Colman and Helen Hayes, the best answers to receive guest tickets to 
your theatre. In mentioning conditions of the contest the newspaper will state 
that the picture is playing at your theatre. This stunt is good for at least a week 
before the film opens and should also run simultaneously with the run of the 
picture. For example, the actual words spoken by Helen Hayes in the scene 
pictured above were as follows: 

“You’ve got to make the young folks get married when they ought to and stay 
married when they don’t want to. You’ve got to lecture the big boys on the evils 
of drink and do your own drinking with the shades pulled down. That’s what 
being a country doctor means. I’m proud of you.” 

However, you need not judge your contest on the nearness to the picture 
dialog, but base your decision on the originality of the answers. 
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presents 


RONALD 


COULD SAVE LIFE 

... but he couldn’t 
save love! 


H IS achievements held 
humanity in awe... 
his genius gave the world 
a miracle that saved the 
lives of nations . . . they 
crowned him with glory 
—but all the honors, all 
the tributes, all the praise 
could not compensate 
him for the love of the 
woman he had lost! 
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Movie Critics, Trade Papers, Editorial Writers 
Flash into Print with Unqualified Praise of 

“ARROWSMITH” 


“ARROWSMITH” stormed into New York, crashed into the 
Gaiety Theatre at a two-dollar top, and over-night established 
itself as the big money-hit of Broadway. No wonder it was a 
sell-out for every performance when you view the enthusiasm 
of the critics’ comments. All along the line—from tabloids t< 
conservative papers—the verdict was the same. “ARROW- 
SMITH” had clicked with a vengeance—and with good reason 
—for not only does the film move with epic grandeur, but 
human emotions play an outstanding part as evidenced in the 
beautiful love shared by Dr. Arrowsmith and his courageous 
wife. 


From the most minor part to the dramatic playing of Ronald 
Colman and Helen Hayes, the cast received genuine applause. 
With good reason, Paul Block, the publisher, says: “Motion 
pictures are improving.” 


HE story that a flock 
ot producers didn't dare to touch has 
been fashioned into a distinguished 
picture. Sam Goldwyn said last night 
he considered “Arrowsmith” the fin¬ 
est thing he has yet produced. There 
are many highlights in the Goldwyn 
• career and all of them don’t come 
, readily to mind. It is a fact, how- 
J ever, that he has plenty of reason to 
feel elated over this picture, self- 
described as his best. 

It might be superfluous to outline 
; * he narrative strain of Sinclair 
Lewis’s best seller. Briefly, and as 
the foreword explains, it is the story 
of a man who dedicated his life for 
service and his love for one woman. 
Ronald Colman is Martin Arrow- 
smith, scion of a medical family, who 
launches his career with the definite 
, intent of digging into medical re¬ 
search. He falls in love with Helen 
Hayes, is compelled to forego his 
ambition for the necessity of earning 
a living. After two unproductive 
years as a country doctor in South 
Dakota, he goes to New York as a 
bacteriologist in the McGurk Foun¬ 
dation. There he slaves for several 
: years, neglects his wife, although 
wholly without deliberate intent, and 
finally goes to the West Indies to test 
. his own discovered serum under the 
i almost hopeless odds of a widespread 
bubonic plague. 

• His wife dies; his distinguished 
medical associate, Dr. Soridelius, is 
removed by the dread disease and 
Arrowsmith, in the throes of tempo 


in me uirues oi tempo¬ 
rary despair, decides to cast aside the 
tenets of scientific research for the 


aciciuiiiG researcn ior tne 
humane and human desire of saving 
as many lives as the limits of his 
medical knowledge may encompass. 
Thus, he fails in his mission, returns 
to New York to denounce the 
hypocrisy of publicity-seeking research 
foundations and leaves for the Ver¬ 
mont woods to continue his labora¬ 
tory work far removed from worldly 
things and personal aggrandizement. 
It is a gripping, vitally dramatic 


story rich in acting performances'! 
distinguished in all of its departmel 
There is Colman, obsessed in 
craving to unravel the scientific u 
known. He gives a finely paced an 
wholly meritorious performance, or* 
that ranks easily with the best he hal 
ever done. There is Miss Hayes ar 
the sacrificing “good sport” wife whc 
suffers from lack of attention ana 
even love to further, so far as she 
can, her husband’s life work. Again,! 
Miss Hayes demonstrates the value of] 
her years of experience on the stage! 
and her full right to the reputation ofij 
one of America’s finest dramatic) 
artistes. ■ 

Two other characterizations take 
on etching-like relief. A. E. Anson, 
as Professor Mark Gottlieb, who 
stands for all that Arrowsmith hopes 
to accomplish, gives a memorable 
performance. Then, too, there is 
Richard Bennett as Dr. Sondelius, the 
germ fighter. In a Swedish accent| 
and in all of the sincere bluster that 
the part demands, Bennett is excel¬ 
lent indeed. Less important in the 
cast, but fine troupers all are Myrna 
Loy, Lumsden Hare, De Witt Jen¬ 
nings, Beulah Bondi. Bert Roach, 
John M. . Qualen, David Landau, 
Claude King, Russell Hopton and 
Clarence Brooks. Atmospherically 
and photographically the picture is a 
significant piece of craftsmanship. 

“Arrowsmith” is not ordinary 
entertainment and must not be ex¬ 
ploited as such. It is out-and-out 
drama with a tragic ending. Also it 
is technical in many of its details. But 
behind the mighty efforts of the 
principal character for definite accom- 
phshment in his elected field of medi¬ 
cal science is the epic of a brave and 
unselfish woman, his wife. Her story 
approaches the magnificent. This it 
appears to us. is the keynote around 
which “Arrowsmith” and its selling 
campaign should be built. 

“Arrowsmith.” by every right, de¬ 
serves worlds of success. This writer 
hopes that it captures all of them. 






Film Based 
On Novel 
At Gaiety 


of 


By ROSE PELSWICK 

The screen translation 
Sinclair Lewis’s novel “Arrow- 
smith,” has been accomplished 




Rose Pelswick. 


with such 
c o n v i n c ing 
dignity and 
understanding 
that the pic¬ 
ture, which 
opened last 
evening at the 
Gaiety Thea¬ 
tre, emerges as 
one of the 
most distin- 
g u i s h e d ef¬ 
forts to come 
from the Hol¬ 
lywood s t U - 
dios. 

fine sense of pic- 


Told with a ime sense 01 pic¬ 
torial values, acted with a con#- 
pelling sincerity and developed In 
a manner that sustains interest 
through each absorbing episode, 
“Arrowsmith” is a distinct de¬ 
parture from the general run of 
film presentations, it is more of 
a character study and a treatise 
on the scientific mind than what 
has become generally accepted as 
conventional motion picture ma¬ 
terial. 


Appeal to Intelligence 

Its appeal is to the intelligence, 
and it captures and holds one’s at¬ 
tention without the aid of the 
customary plot contrivances. And 
yet. despite—or perhaps because 
of this exchange of film tradition 
for realism—the picture' is as pow¬ 
erful as the brilliant novel from, 
which it was expertly adapted’ 
and directed. 
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The Film Version of “Arrowsmith ” Starring Ronald Colman , 
Is Shown at the Gaiety 
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By Richard Watts Jr. 

"Arroivsmilh”—Gaiety 

Martin Arrowsmith.. 


lissis«igBw;; 
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Mr Tozer. . . • 


1 Bert lozei. • 

I Henry Novak 

1 Mrs. Novak . 

I nr Hesselink. .. 

I state Veterinary• • • • 
I Joyce Lanyon. 

I nr Tubbs 
J Terry Wickett 
a; Twyford -- 
I, Miss Twytord 
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.Charlotte Henry, 

. .James Marcus- 
be Witt Jennings 
.Beulah Bondi 
Bert Roach 

ass 


witI ' a ot lofty sincerity which in com- 

come" to th T ” ritfa8 artd dlrKti °". “Arrowsmith” 

comes to the screen as a cimpact and quietly forceful dramatization of 
he Sinclatr Lewts novel; nolperhaps a drama to grip and harrow you but 
one which leads you by the4and and skillfully entices your Tntlrest ' 

If you are looking for palpitant loVe story or mystery thrUler sus 
pense you won’t find it in the picture at the diety, but vou wm find an 
molatp^K—”1? m th u Spectacle of an h °h«t and unselfish doctor w ho\ n- 

The ^-— jsj. 


ARROWSMITH” 1931 FILM TRIUMPH 


-. orsc iurm ne gives- 

it is expressed in the character of the 
young doctor who sets aside the soe- 
cious rewards of his profession to work 
steadily and wholly in the cause of a 
scientific Ideal. The picture gives us a 
vital portrait of this man. ills back¬ 
ground, his struggles, his defeats and 
eventually of a triumph which relates 
as much to his own ideal as to that of 
■ £J?*?^ession he represents. 

ls ln the breadth Of its scope 
that Arrowsmith" becomes vividly im-- 
pressive. John Ford, the director £s 

JesearJ 17 CaUght the S ^ t ° f - 

research and translate^; for the lay#; 
, so that in the last analysis the I' 
a 

Sense oi eagerness and pursuit ls 
here and the villain is personified ln 
mwsmitB y miCrobes against which Ar- 

^ Ws C0Ueagues forth 

S w ,^ 16y brave aIr to stamp out 
the bubonic plague in the Wert indies 
her0i - COnfllct Arrowsmith 
sees his helpers stheken, even, the faith- 

He Z b * Wh ° haS lab0red by his side. 

He has to compromise with his convlc- 

ln ViCt ° ry there are bitterness 
and disillusionment. 

Though -Arrowsmith" is a Ion- pic-1 

siv^’ in 1S t r t Ch in COnteftt and irjpres- I 

ata Ure ' Its “any characters 
stand out ln a clear definition, from 

to e th p , nd6llUS ° f R1Chard Bennett 
to the Professor Qottlleb cf A. E An¬ 
son. As Arrowsmith's wife, Helen Hayes 
has a part which is always subsidiary 
and which therefore makes little de¬ 
mand on her ability as an actress! She 
gives it all that it ls worth,-but that 
still leaves her with a lot left over 
Arrowsmith” is unquestionably an 
achievement in the cinema, and the 
solution of its many problems results 
rrom an Intelligent and sensitive col¬ 
laboration by the players, the director 
and by Sidney Howard, who adapted 
the story and wrote the dialogue. 


N. Y. Post—on the left 


Daily Mirror Below 
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Colman, Helen Hayes, Richard Bennett 
Score in 4-Star Gaiety Film 


MA . By IRENE-THIRER. 

Arrowsmith,” a Samuel Goldwyn production, directed by John 
Ford and presented at the Gaiety Theatre. 


Dr. Arro^mith. 

Sondelius .... 

Gottlieb. 

Mr. Tpzer. 

Mrs. Tozer. 

Bert Tozer. 

Henry Novak... 
Mrs. Novak. . 


THE CAST: 


.Ronald Colman 

.Helen Hayes 

.Richard Bennett 

.. . .A. E. Anson 

.DeWitt Jennings 

.Beulah Bondi 

• • • • ..Bert Roach 

.John M. Qualen 

ass Wickett .::::::::::::::::: s&S&i h££S 
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A fascinating book—Sinclair Lewis’ “Arrowsmith”—makes super- 
lative talkie material, with Ronald Colman and Helen Hayes leading a 
cast of brilliant performers in a noble celluloid effort. This Samuel 
Goldwyn production, di- ' 

rected for the screen by 
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ists a United j 


Clair £ e ™ s wa « ffM? thesC 
John Ford ’ directed by 
Gaiety raelt« reSented at 




n 


Myrna Loy 


effort addmg’nT an admlr able 
Prestige of ab, r to the I 
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John Ford from an adap- 
tation by Sidney Howard. 
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_ „ .Florence Britton 

The Governor..... .clarence Brooks 
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Sinclair Lewis s he the novel 
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“Arrowsinith’ Makes Bit. 
as Seas on *s Be st Picture 

Screen Adaptation of Sinclair Lewis’ Novel, Seen at the 
Gaiety, Most Exciting and Interesting, Avers Rev.ewer, 
Who Extols Director and Actors. 

By? WILLIAM BOEHNEL. 
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- - **,4^ J. vv/ v xw /^ir^ai P d ed the novel has received a 

A few days ago we saw the pre-viewlof an f l dig Sve scr^ftre^tmen 1 ? a ?o any- 
r . §T eat accomplishment. Rona.iH n^ 

trpme difficulty oi _ Qn d 




uel Goiawyi^, ”. redit to its producer, to t» 

singularly fme picture-* w“ ned in its making.. 
ri.nt.pr and to the entire cast concerneu 


f American, is played by tnat 

I ;r.vuw «i 

[ man; supporting pa ^ Miss Helen l^at vviu L, Ca h cri^f‘ ?er td 
I somely an. and generally J^overy to V^ 0 ^^ 

•Siilistesgt 

was hot ^ y H° w J. d ’s° version manages n d Subsequ^.^rkiif. 

| alld yCt m ftize that scientific passion ^ ' the, 

i to. i.dramatize book, in a Vea^i tounri^ „ 

1 which was f ^^ object the 

'manner ^ cinematic f r ° a it ih 

lacking tbe SS^^rtua of that ^d, Ca{ 

outline. It is Jhe c mei > tlme,|f°f a Pf the f iIn , J 

photoplay ‘ ha ' f J^ake tbe« cru- ’ 

It does very definitely max .PJag Ue fl f °orn. ■ 
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J wc hiie pre-viewlof nn 

latent S„“T pfetlme,lt ' Eonald cJmau’s 
Arrowsmith,” the story|which 
won the Nobel prize in 1930 for Sinclair Wi? 

f P. roduced by Samuel Goldwyn and is prob 
ably his greatest achievement. It .grips you P with 
love interest, comedy and pathos P 

vidufl U Lh,l n0t i^ Ur . desire t0 adverti se indi- 
^J^ ual P lctures -. What we want to say, and are 
please d to say, is that apparently the moving 
?nm? re - 8 i enlU !' S have fou “d that clean, whole® 

receive 1 hotlftn 11 ^ S ‘? rieS Shown on the scree “ 
f hoth the appiause and the box office re- 

ceipts from the American public. 
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excitlng’and interestlns motion pic- 
ture of the winter season. 

Characters Firmly Outline • 

Mr Howard traced the domestic 
Utory of the Arrowsmiths with gen- 

ry of Arrowsmlth’s love for scien 


it concerned m 

•‘Arrowsmith” tells the story of a 
physician, but who wants K 

SHT-.atwsi 

a small South Dakota village. 
Directing Splendidly Done. 

TTp.. e he goes through the drudgery 

eX Aft« yews of work, Arrowsmith’s 
eftorts are rewarded with a serum 
wS completely destroys germs 
but whose actual worth cannot 


Helen Hayes and 
Ronald Colman, 
Richard Bennett, as he co-starred in “Ar- 
appears in the picturiza- rowsmith,” now 
tion of Sinclair Lewis’ on view at the 
novel. Gaiety Theatre. 


is a truly great artistic achievement. 

1931 may be justly proud of the pic¬ 
ture. It scares four stars for all con¬ 
cerned with its filming, including Ray 
June who gives us as striking a 
photographic job as the talkies have 
yet seen. 

“Arrowsmith” simply, warmly un¬ 
folds the career of a scientist; setting 
forth each scene as grippingly and 
stimulatingly as the one before. There 
is no startling lead-up to tbe grand 
climax. 

Yet we do not» deny the power, the magnificence of this climax, 
ive repeat—each and’everv seouenee in mVfnro ic cn 
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® f one woman love 
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of the phS first rule 
scientist. oS an n55 d Of the 


ely du v,c icpcav-cairn aiiu every sequence in tne picture is so Ifjbrant w.cw 
eventful, so fraught with interest, so remarkably well portrayed that icrobe hi into. 

i a logical and quite heart-rending finish to a full the portrait 
ireeful in the very simplicity of its telling. ! tho 


guarded wit 

depict the meetfn^ o t f°f C l Uced 
crnal protagSt? th»i he prin ~ 

aU 2°t%^ ^te. SmaU 

haps the second half Per ' 1 
the Hollywood tri!?) 1 /- ls more in 
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the conclusion is only a logical, and quite heart-rending finish to 
and powerful tale; forceful in the very simplicity of its telling. 

‘Arrowsmith” treats of the medical world in a manner which the Bven 
layman can easily understand. There is nothing puzzling in a 
scientific manner about the /picture—no more than there was about the 
Lewis novel. Interesting, colorful facts of science become public 
knowledge, and there’s a human romantic theme, enacted with great 
tPathos and tenderness by Colman and Miss Hayes. While Director 
•ord does not dwell as much on the heart interest of the story as he 
oes on the scientific sequences, he never once lets us forget the deep ffrowsmli 
>ye of Martin Arrowsmith' for his wife, and her devotion to him. *■ ' 
ilso he makes his audiences grasp the firm friendship of young Dr. 
Arrowsmith for his mentor, Dr. Gottlieb; not just the relation of teacher 
md brilliant pupil, but feeling of the bond which exists between 
fie two, as between Arrowsmith and his co-worker of the tropics, the 
irvent Swedish physician, Sondelius, who carries on—until'the finish. 
i’ \*™™-pves a 'Superb performance as Gottlieb and Richard 
iennett does the finest work in his screen career as the medical man 
rom Stockholm. 
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first be determined, now otu^noim. 

discovery is ^^Suussuc-1 . Alec B - Franc £ David Landau, Myrna Loy, Claude King and Beulah 
Arrowsmith and Dr. so j iondi are among ^the others, briefly seen and heard from but neverthe- 

cessfully use it to fight dudohu.* ss smgu ] ar ] y e ff ect i ve . 

plague in the West Indies. » Colman has never before giv^n a more sincere, charming and in- 

John Ford has n<z ^naS ifVi? tlDff i P^^ance. And “Arrowsmith” adds another entirely 
job of direction and 3 ^ er fe thy rale to He ]en Hayes’ film_career—which we hope will .continue. 7 
Colman, better than he tesew |ieve it’s a word-of-mouth effort. Youfl seeTt anff Be 1 so greatly Tm- 
been before, is■ ^ ^ JW d J^ at y»uTl tell your friends. Anyhow they’re tremendously 

smith, and Helen Hayes .gi i|e:rested in the performances of the leading playert, and they’ll find 

superb performance as his wife. EX- Aething even-bigger, better and greater than they h~ J - x ’ 

*• *»** '“'t.lncr of A. E. J a triumph for December, 1^31. ' 
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Lewis’ characters land wtlinedtbero, 

firmiv There- is: nothing nusty or 
\ vague or elusive about them. They 
are full-blooded, alive. 
absorbing is theJcharacter.of Arrowy 
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nson as GottueD, «.icn<uu oh««w 
as Sondelius* and Russel Hopton as 
a young chemist. Indeed, the entire 
cast is wellnigh perfect. 
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EXPLOITATION BANNERS CREATE a 



Theatre Flas hi! 


1. Upright banner measuring 3 feet x 20 feet, colored bunting, 
white background, title black, stars’ names in red, priced at $9 
each. 

2. Marquee valance six feet wide by 33 inches deep made of 
canvas, $2.50 each. Same size in velour, $5 each. 

3. Star burgees, contrasting colors, 20 x 30 inches, 50c each. 

4. Title burgees, contrasting colors, 20 x 30 inches, 50c each. 

5. Wall banner bunting, three colors, title black, name red, 
white background 10 x 15 feet, $16.00; 12 x 18 feet, $21.00; 15 x 25 
feet, $35.00. 

Order direct from Morris Lieberman & Company, 690 Eighth 
Avenue, New York City. 
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Testimonials from 
Authors in Your City 

Since Sinclair Lewis is recognized as the dean of living 
American authors it is suggested that you get in touch with 
any well-known author living in your city, invite him to 
see the film before opening day and he will surely write a 
glowing testimonial to the magnificent screen transcription 
of Sinclair Lewis’ prize-winning novel. 

Local celebrities famed for writing will be glad to enroll 
in the already long list of authors throughout the country 
who have been lavishing their praise on “Arrowsmith” as a 
motion picture. If your local author’s name is well-known 
in the community his testimonial letter praising the picture 
should be blown up and mounted in front of your marquee 
and also planted in your local newspaper. For example, 
when “Arrowsmith” opened in Boston many of the famous 
authors dwelling in that city burst into print with unquali¬ 
fied boosts for the picture. You can work the same idea in 
your community. 



Sinclair £eiu is, autforof'Anovj smith" 


22—2 Col. Author’s Head (Mat .10; Cut .50) 


Ballyhoo 
Sinclair Lewis 


Sinclair Lewis has been newspaper copy for many 
years. Stories about his private life, his ability as a 
writer, in fact any scrap of news that carries a tinge of 
public interest has been published about Sinclair Lewis. 
For example, the December 26th issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post carried a large feature story by Christian 
Gauss all about Sinclair Lewis. In the article, there was 
mention made of “Arrowsmith” and included an illus- 
tration showing a rough draft of a map of the locale of 
“Arrowsmith,” as drawn by the author himself. 

To help you properly publicize Lewis, we have pre¬ 
pared the two column illustration shown on the left, as 
well as the biography printed below. In selecting “Arrow- 
smith” publicity for your newspaper you not only have 
the regular publicity section as attached to this campaign 
book, but you can also plant stories from a literary angle 
under the caption of news about Sinclair Lewis. Plant 
the illustration shown on the left and tie it up with a 
biography. Everybody is interested in Sinclair Lewis’ 
meteoric rise to fame and you can use this as a further 
means of obtaining white space for your “Arrowsmith” 
engagement. 


Display of 
Lewis 9 Books 


Sinclair Lewis is not only famous for having written “Arrowsmith,” but his 
original claim to fame is marked by the publication of “Main Street,” and since 
then, novels such as “Babbitt” and “Dodsworth” have done even more to place 
him in the high niche which he now occupies. Arrange with your book dealer 
to devote an entire window to Sinclair Lewis’ volumes and mount a card as the 
center of the display as shown below, this card to read—Books by Sinclair Lewis, 
Author of “Arrowsmith,” now playing at your theatre. 

In this connection you should also furnish the dealer with an adequate supply 
of stills from the picture so that he can decorate his window in appropriate 
style. Your book dealer will relish this opportunity as it gives him a good 
merchandising angle to speed up the sales on all Sinclair Lewis books in his shop. 
As a best selling American author, this display will attract local attention, will 
benefit the book dealers’ sales and at the same time call attention to the fact 
that the picture is now playing at your theatre. 




Biography of Sinclair Lewis 

(This is written in newspaper feature style) 

Sinclair Lewis, only American novelist ever to win a Nobel Prize, and author of the novel from which 

Samuel Goldwyn’s “Arrowsmith,” now at the .Theatre, was taken, is as genuine an 

American product as skyscrapers or corn-bread. By birth, education and preference he is completely iden¬ 
tified with the country whose life he has portrayed in literature more vividly than any other writer of his 
generation. 

He was born in Sauk Center, Minnesota, forty-six years ago, from Connecticut Yankee stock. His father 
was the doctor of the small town, and most of his male relatives were or are physicians of one sort or 
another, so that the interest in medical matters displayed in “Arrowsmith” is rightly come by. School and 
high school in Sauk Center failed to produce any signs of distinction in him. Only his desires to learn 
such outlandish languages as French and Greek made him considered a little queer. 

He broke away from home to enter Yale, a proceeding which everyone but his father frowned on. Ambi¬ 
tion to be a writer first came on him while he was in college, and he wrote for the college literary maga¬ 
zine. But he grew tired of academic life after three years and left to join a utopian colony, founded by 
Upton Sinclair in New Jersey, where he acted as the community laundryman. 

Then he went to starve in New York and try to make a living writing. His first paid-for appearance in 
print was a joke in Judge. But he could make enough to live on and returned to college to take his 
degree after an unsuccessful trip to Panama to get a job on the canal. 

After college came long years of learning painfully how to write, in the intervals of various journalistic 
and editorial jobs and long bumming expeditions all over the country. “Our Mr. Wrenn,” his first pub¬ 
lished novel, was written on commuting trains after business hours. He became a well-known literary 
editor long before he first took the best-selling lists by storm with “Main Street,” his sixth novel, and added 
a new phase to the American language. 

Since then “Babbitt,” “Elmer Gantry,” “Arrowsmith” and “Dodsworth” have put him at the top of the 
list of American writers. “Arrowsmith,” conceded by critics to be his finest work, was awarded the 
Pulitzer Prize in 1925, only to have Lewis refuse to accept the prize because he did not approve of the way 
the award was made. In 1931 European reputation as the foremost American novelist was confirmed when 
he was awarded the Nobel Prize for literature, the first time this award had ever gone to an American! 
writer. 

Nowadays he lives most of the time on a farm he has bought in Vermont with his wife and two-year-old 
son Michael. His flaming red hair and long legs are occasionally seen in New York and Europe for he 
likes to write on the move. And he is always working, for nobody is less likely to try resting on his 
laurels than Sinclair Lewis. 
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De Luxe 
Programs 


On the left you see an illustration of a de 
luxe program of “Arrowsmith,” which will cre¬ 
ate quite a flash for your showing of the pic¬ 
ture. The booklet comprises twenty pages. The 
cover is printed in two colors, green and black, 
and each page measures 8% x 11 inches. You 
can sell them at 25c each in a similar manner 
to the thousands that were sold at that price 
during the New York engagement. 


The prices of these special programs are as follows: 

1,000— 714c each 
500— 8c 



100— 9c 
Less than 100—10c 


These are not carried at your United Artists exchange, but should be ordered direct 
from A1 Greenstone, 1547 Broadway, New York City. 


• Teaser Throw-a-ways 
Distributed by Girls 
in Nurses’ Costumes 


A good ballyhoo for “Arrowsmith” is to dress several girls in nurses cos¬ 
tumes and have them distribute teaser throw-a-ways advertising the picture at 
your theatre. Prescription blanks similar to those mentioned on page five, 
or regular “Arrowsmith” heralds, will be ideal for this purpose. 


If you have female ushers in your theatre you can also dress them in a 
similar costume. These throw-a-ways should be handed out to passers-by not 
right in front of your theatre but in the general vicinity of it, so that people 
not passing your theatre will receive the advertising pamphlets and be 
reminded that the picture is playing in your neighborhood. If this stunt is 
handled in a proper fashion, with a pleasant appearing girl giving out the 
teasers it will react in a favorable manner on your box office. 



Marquee Display 


The above illustration shows how you can utilize the 24 sheet as a means of decorating your 
marquee. The central figures showing Ronald Colman and Helen Hayes are gigantic illus¬ 
trations running the full height of the 24 sheet. You can cut these out, mount them on 
compo board and display them above your marquee as a focal point of attention. 


Hang banners along the under-portion of the marquee and dress up your theatre in show¬ 
manship style to demonstrate to your public that a major production is now playing at your 
theatre. Give “Arrowsmith” a smashing campaign and it will react like a thoroughbred and 
reimburse you with plenty of profits in reward for your efforts. At night you should flash 
a spotlight on these large cut-out figures from the 24 sheet and they will be visible for quite 
a distance. 


Lobby Decoration 


It is essential that in decorating your lobby you take advantage of all the publicity material 
which is suitable for blow up purposes. For example, the center spread in this book con¬ 
taining the New York reviews is an ideal subject for enlargement. Blow it up to at least 
one-sheet size, mount it on an easel and you have a display of praise-worthy reviews that 
will impress your patrons with the knowledge that “Arrowsmith” is head and shoulders 
above any film they have yet seen. 


This display should be in your lobby at least a week previous to the opening of the pic¬ 
ture, so that it can act as an advance messenger shouting the praises of “Arrowsmith.” Your 
smaller poster paper, such as three-sheets and one-sheet also contain very clever illustra¬ 
tions of Ronald Colman, Richard Bennett and Helen Hayes. These should be also made part 
of the decoration of your theatre lobby. Naturally, the 14 x 36 insert card and 22 x 28’s should 
be worked into your flashy scheme of lobby decoration so that no possible attention getter 
is overlooked. 


In selling “Arrowsmith” to your public you need not sacrifice dignity to exploitation. 
When you present the picture in a forceful, high-praise manner you are not overselling it 
because “Arrowsmith” is far above the realm of ordinary pictures, just as Regina Crewe in the 
New York American states, “Arrowsmith towers a giant among dwarfs.” A picture of this 
magnitude therefore is worthy of every possible manner of exploitation that you may devise in 
spreading the good news in your city that “Arrowsmith” is now playing at your theatre. 


who suffered and sacrificed—only to 
be cheated of love in his hour of 
triumph! 

• SAMUEL SQLDWYN 
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HERALDS IVsVvilt USE THEM! 



Above —Cover Page 
of Herald 


Below —Center spread 
of Herald 


THESE ITEMS PLAY AN IMPORTANT PART IN 
EVERY SHOWMEN’S EXPLOITATION CAMPAIGN 


The Success of Every Exploitation Campaign Depends Upon the Variety of 
Advertising Mediums the Wise Showman Brings Into Play in 
Bringing His Show to His Public 


POSTERS 

I N this Samuel Goldwyn winner, “Arrow- 
smith” we have prepared a powerful 
line-up of lithographs which act as your 
silent salesmen. Each poster is arrayed in 
vivid colors, attracting attention and creat¬ 
ing a great desire to see the picture. Our 
assortment of 24, 6, 3 and one sheets will 
fill your slightest need in poster material. 
Posterize your entire town for the showing 
of Ronald Colman in “Arrowsmith.” Your 
nearest United Artists Exchange now has 
available all your poster requirements. 


LOBBIES 

T he lobby of your theatre is your best 
asset for advertising your show in ad¬ 
vance. Take full advantage of that fact by 
properly decorating that lobby with the at¬ 
tractive array of lobby accessories offered 
for Ronald Colman in “Arrowsmith.” This 
material also is suitable for merchant win¬ 
dow tie-ups. Vividly arrayed in eye-appeal¬ 
ing colors merchants will be glad to display 
them in their windows especially when Ron¬ 
ald Colman is the star. Order your lobby 
accessories from your nearest United Artists 
Exchange Now! 


CUTS AND MATS 


S pread throughout this campaign book can be found many useful cuts that play 
an important part in your campaign on “Arrowsmith.” In every instance mats 
can be had in place of cuts. Newspaper editors throughout the country know the 
value of Ronald Colman’s name to their readers—thus assuring you great breaks 
in every newspaper in your town. Mats on some of the exploitation suggestions 
also will find their way into the columns of your newspapers if you present your 
story to the editor properly. Cuts and mats are a necessity in every exploitation 
campaign. As an advance starter, star scene cuts are used by all newspapers and 
during the engagement many newspapers will be glad to run some of the exploi¬ 
tation cuts. For “Arrowsmith” we offer an assortment of cuts and mats that 
will gladly be accepted by editors. The price of each is plainly marked underneath 
the cut or mat and can be had from your nearest United Artists exchange. Gain 
better newspaper coverage by taking full advantage of the cuts and mats offered 
on this sensational picture. 


COLMAN Us¬ 
ing money business for every live, wide¬ 
awake showman who plays this thrilling pic¬ 
ture. “Arrowsmith” created a sensation at 
its New York premiere. Here’s an oppor¬ 
tunity to make your box office bristle with 
big business—use this great campaign on a 
great star in a greater picture. 


THE PICTURE MEANS— 

unlimited money-making possibilities and a 
sure-fire lineup of powerful exploitation sug¬ 
gestions which if properly put over will 
make all roads lead to your theatre. Every 
angle is a great bet in merchandising this 
sensational production to the picture-going 
public of your city. Take full advantage of 
this money-maker by putting over a smash 
campaign. 


Herald Colors are 
Green and Red 


Heralds 

Cost 


Only 


$3-50 

per thousand 


••• 


This Herald meas¬ 
ures 6x9 inches in¬ 
side and 6 x 4^4 on 
the cover. This leaves 
an unusually large 
surface at the back 
for theatre and deal¬ 
er’s imprint. 

* * * 


Dealers advertising 
should naturally 
share the cost with 
you. 


Heralds bring 
crowds. Here’s an op- 
portunity to pack 
every performance 
with this sure - fire, 
patron-pulling 
herald. 
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The Exhibitors ’ Service Dept, of the 

UNITED ARTISTS CORPORATION 

wants to cooperate with you 

If there is any additional information or help you desire 
in connection with the exploitation of this picture, 
write or wire to 

HAL HORNE, Advertising & Publicity Dept., 
United Artists’ Corp., 729 - 7th Ave., N. Y. C. 
or your nearest 

UNITED ARTISTS EXCHANGE 
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TALKING AND SOUND TRAILERS 

Guesswork has no place in the well-regulated box-office 
stimulation. Day in and day out, the exhibitor must 
“keep everlastingly at it.” Personal contact in any sales 
promotion is an encouraging help. The nearest to selling 
your pictures by personal contact is the intimate touch 
trailers give your coming attractions. And while they are 
on your screen, they are your most effective box-office 
help. They hammer home all the selling points of your 
posters, lobby cards, billboards, newspaper copy, stunts, 
and other tie-ups. 

Flash the National Screen Trailer on “Arrowsmith.” 

Write for special contract arrangements. 

NATIONAL SCREEN SERVICE 

126 West 46th St. - New York City 

810 So. Wabash Ave. - Chicago, Ill. 

1922 S. Vt. Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

300 x /2 S. Harwood Ave., Dallas, Tex. 
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UNITED ARTISTS PICTURE 


♦ Accessories ♦ ♦ 


The wise showman broadcasts his show weeks in advance by a more than gen¬ 
erous amount of lobby display advertising. For Ronald Colman in “Arrow- 
smith” we have gotten out sure-fire ticket selling lobby accessories qualified to 
meet the requirements of every theatre in the country. Our 11 x 14’s and 22 x 28’s 
are exactly the type of lobby material needed to attract attention—thereby 
building up a following for this truly great production. Arrayed in vivid colors 
this material contains the dramatic highlights of the picture and creates a great 
desire to see this Samuel Goldwyn sensation. Start now for a landslide business 
on “Arrowsmith”—effectively decorate your lobby with these 11 x 14’s, 22 x 28’s 
and the 14 x 36 card. The 11 x 14’s also can be used for attractive window displays 
in your merchant tie-ups. Sell the drawing power of Ronald Colman to your 
merchant for window displays and you effect a two-way break which is bound to 
show results at your box office. 
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ARROWSMITH’’ ORDER BLANK 


Send to 

Manager.Theatre 


Town.State 


SAMUEL 
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(Title Card) 
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Exhibitors duly licensed to exhibit the pic¬ 
ture mentioned herein are authorized to use 
the advertising material and ideas contained 
in this book solely for the purpose of ex¬ 
ploiting the picture named herein and for no 
other purpose. The use of such advertising 
material and ideas by all other persons is 
prohibited. Any infringement of this regis¬ 
tered copyright will be prosecuted under the 
law. 

Copyright, MCMXXXI by United Artists Cor¬ 
poration, New York, N. Y. 



(These Prices Prevail for United States Only) 

Price 

How Many 

Amount 

POSTERS (Lithographed) : 





One Sheet, No. 1. 

$0.15 




One Sheet, No. 2. 

.15 




Three Sheet, No. 1. 

.45 




Three Sheet, No. 2. 

.45 




Six Sheet . 

.90 




Twenty-four Sheet . 

2.40 




WINDOW CARD (Lithographed) . 

.07 




BLACK AND WHITE SQUEEGEE PHOTOS, 8 x 10: 





All purposes (30 in set; size 8 x 10). 

3.00 




Special First Run Stills (20 in set; size 8 x 10).... 

2.00 




Single Copies, Squeegee Photos. 

.10 




LOBBY DISPLAY CARDS: 





Hand colored, 22 x 28, each. 

.40 




Hand colored, 11 x 14, set of eight. 

.75 




INSERT CARD, Hand Colored, 14 x 36, each. 

.25 




SLIDE COLORED . 

.15 




HERALDS (See opposite page), per 1,000. 

3.50 





Mats 

Cuts 




1—Two Col. Star Head. 

.10 

.50 




2—Two Col. Scene (Colman & Bennett) . 

.10 

.50 




3—Two Col. Scene (three figures) . 

.10 

.50 




4—One Col. Star Head . 

.05 

.30 




5—One Col. Colman Scene Head 

.05 

.30 




6—One Col. Player Head (Helen Hayes) . 

.05 

.30 




7—One Col. Scene (Colman & Hayes) . 

.05 

.30 




8—One Col. Scene (Colman & Hayes in embrace).... 

.05 

.30 




9—One Col. Ad Slug . 

.05 

.30 




10—One Col. Ad Slug . 

.05 

.30 




11—One Col. Ad . 

.05 

.30 




12—Two Col. Ad . 

.10 

.50 




13—Two Col. Ad Slug . 

.10 

.50 




14—Two Col. Ad Slug. 

.10 

.50 




15—Two Col. Ad. 

.10 

.50 




16—Three Col. Ad. 

.20 

.75 




17—Three Col. Ad . 

.20 

.75 




18—Two Col. Ad . 

.10 

.50 




19—Two Col. Ad . 

.10 

.50 




20—One Col. Ad . 

.05 

.30 




21—Three Col. Drawing . 

.20 

.75 




22—Two Col. Author’s Head Drawing . 

.10 

.50 




23—Four Col. Ad. 

.30 

1.00 




Complete Set “ARROWSMITH” Mats. 

$2.35 




Complete Set “ARROWSMITH” Cuts. 

10.95 





Trailer from National Screen Service 







Apply at your nearest United Artists Exchange for CUTS and MATS! 


Members Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America, Will Hays, President 
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Scanned from the United Artists collection at the Wisconsin 
Center for Film and Theater Research. 


Digitization and post-production completed in the University 
of Wisconsin-Madison's Department of Communication Arts, 
with funding from the Mary Pickford Foundation. 



www.marypickford.org 
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www.mediahistoryproiect.org 





